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Che Outlook. — - 


After having by correct intellectual process 
iemonstrated the soundness of any particular theory, 
it is unspeakably exasperating to have some dis- 
believer come along and demolish said theory with a 
hard, vulgar, merciless fact. Yet this is what Mr. 
John Roach, of whom we can say nothing else bad, 
has been doing. We had had it proved to us with 
such mathematical certainty that ships could never 
again be profitably built in this country, that we had 
considered the ocean trade as no concern of ours; just 
then Mr. Roach viciously brings us the City of Peking, 
yne of the largest, handsomest ships ever built, and, 
while we strive in vain to find any fault with her, 
heartlessly tells us that he can build a better ship for 
the same money than can be built in Europe, and that 
he can make the Delaware River the great shipyard 
of the world! Has the age of reason passed? 
———- po -—- 


We shouldn’t dare to suggest to any man who 
nas suffered from “shrinkage of values”’ the possibility 
of the present financial status being a blessing in dis- 
guise, but we know of some people who could do it, 
ind they are the recipients of the attentions paid by 
the Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian and Con- 
sregational Churches; for each Board has received, 
during this moneyless year, more money than in any 
previous year! 
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We do not always find ourselves agreeing with 
the sentiments expressed by the Hon. Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, but we read with great satisfac- 
tion that portion of his late speech in which he says 
that if both whites and blacks do their duty there will 
be no trouble between them on account of color. It 
is time that orators understood that addresses on ab- 
stract principles do nothing toward a practical adjust- 
ment of difficulties between neighbors, and we 
varnestly beg public speakers, especially those who 
are listened to with confidence, to follow Mr. Stephens’s 
example, and treat live topics in a manner which their 
hearers can comprehend. 
a 


All advocates of temperance should rejoice in 
the existence of ‘The American Association for the 
Cure of Inebriates,” and should give the printed pro- 
ceedings of the Association careful study and wide 
circulation. The realization of the fact that most 
drunkards are—through their own fault, to be sure— 
the subjects of diseases which make the appetite supe- 
rior to the will cannot fail to develop among temper- 
ance men more mercy than drunkards have heretofore 
received, and more intelligent thoughtfulness on the 
question of prevention. 

—— + 
We have all heard of the ingratitude of repub- 
lics, and of human ingratitude in general, but we 
have always stayed our soul by pointing to the hum- 
ble African and instancing his gratefulness to those 
who took him out of the house of bondage. But now 
even Africa fails us, and our faith in human realiza- 

















tion of benefits received is cast down, for in Charles- 
ton a féw evenings ago, at the place and on the 
occasion of a meeting calied to ratify the nomination 
of Chamberlain, the room was found to be filled with 
negroes who elected a chairman who was not the 
regular nominee, cheered at the meution of a guber- 
natorial candidate who knew not Moses, and prevented 
the reading of the resolutions endorsing Chamberlain. 
This, from a people for whom (ostensibly) the State 
has been impoverished, and for whom Moses and the 
President (so the Convention claims) had kindly select- 
ed a governor, was indeed the blackest ingratitude. 


—__ +a 


We dislike to be the bearers of bad tidings, but 
we hope our readers will understand the significance 
of the action of the New England cotton manufact- 
urers and of many of the lumbermen, in resolving to 
reduce the amount of production. In many other 
branches of trade the same course is being pursued, 
and the meaning is that the supply is greater than 
the demand, and that even credit facilities are not 
tempting people to buy that for which they do not see 
a probability of early payment. Such indications, 
while showing that another panic is impossible, hint 
strongly at the necessity ef unusual prudence in all 
matters of expenditure, 
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If it is not too late, the proceedings of the Peace 
Conference at Geneva should contain an appendix 
recording the result of the recent international rifle- 
match at Creedmoor. Heretofore the “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war’’ has been very attractive to ardent 
souls, and what little fear has existed on the subject 
of personal safety has been successfully allayed by a 
knowledge of how many thousands of bullets are fired 
for every single man killed. Now, however, more 
potent than all logical arguments and humanitarian 
pleas is the fact that each of twelve men (at least one 
of whom wore powerful spectacles), fired fifteen shots 
at targets half a mile away, and hit with dangerous 
frequency centers of no greater area than that of a 
mau! 





——- 


We might have turned the Creedmoor success 
into an excuse for a more vigorous and free-spoken 
criticism of European powers and their standing 
armies, and have based upon it some patriotic senti- 
ment about our bulwarks consisting of our citizen 
militia, were it not for the trifling hindrance that half 
the marksmen were from Ireland, that while the 
match was technically won by our own men, the best 
shooting, by 1 point in 935, was really done by these 
Irishmen, and by the fact—dreadful thought!—that 
they fired more accurately than they ever did at home! 
oar 

In keeping with the recommendation of the 
Home Mission Boards, alluded to in our last, is the 
printed protest of the Rev. H. B. Blake, of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., against the attempt to organize Congrega- 
tional churches in such parts of the South as have now 
ample religious facilities afforded by Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, and other denominations with 
which the freedmen worship and feel familiar, and 
from which, with the usual attendant strife and bad 
feeling, the membership of the new churches would 
have to be drawn. 
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It is sorrowfully admitted by reformers who 
study the criminal classes that the term “ peniten- 
tiary,’”’ when applied to our larger prisons, is a misno- 
mer. We all believe that convicts should be reformed, 
and we hope and pray that they will be. We also 
contribute to the fund of the excellent “‘ Prison Asso- 
ciation,’ which concerns itself principally with con- 
victs about to be discharged ; but there our labors end. 
We take such consolation as we may in the general 
claim that there is not so much crime committed 
among us as is suffered by the nations across the At- 
lantic. But even this consolation is denied us now; 
for from a mass of statistics (which we find) in Old 
and New we learn that, taking the numerical strength 
of the two populations into consideration, the ratio of 
crime in virtuous Massachusetts is to that of wicked 
Ireland as is 350 to 228! We do not care to see the fig- 
ures concerning New York—it is not necessary that all 
operations should, like that of charity, commence at 
home. The difference between the figures quoted 
above is not, however, claimed as evidence of a supe- 
rior civilization in Ireland, but as the result of a gen- 
uine reformation which is effected among Irish crimi- 
nals by what is known as the “Crofton System,” 
which has been in operation in the Irish prisons for 
twenty years. Sir Walter Crofton, the father of the 
system, expects to visit our country next year, and to 
explain his method and its workings; and it is to be 
hoped that his words may reach even every local 
jailor in the land. eo 





SERVICE. 
By H. H. 


UTSIDE the vineyard gate 
I sit and wait. 
To right and left, each side of me 
Are laborers; each hour I see 
The vineyard’s Lord pass up and down, 
Selecting from them for his own. 
I sit and wait. 


The Lord’s kind eye in vain I seek 

To meet with mine. I dare not speak, 
It were too bold ; he does not seem 

To see me, yet I surely deem 

No vineyard’s Lord could overlook 

One laborer, in these days which brook 
So short delays, when harvests white 
Spring up between the morn and night. 





So long I wait, that most I knew 

Have parted from me, gone to do 

The Master's tasks ; new faces strange 
Fill all the place with sense of change; 
The day is spending fast; the noon 
When laborers rest will be here soon ; 
And still outside the vineyard gate, 
With empty hands, I sit and wait. 


Lord of the vineyard, was there none 
Of all the tasks I might have done? 
For feeble hands is no work set? 

Am [ at heart unworthy yet? 

Ah, Lord, forgive the restless thought 
My lonely weariness has wrought. 
Can any task inside the gate 

Be hard as this, to sit and wait? 


Perhaps outside the vineyard gate 
“lam to wait 
Till everyone his wage receives, 
And, pouring out with garnered sheaves, 
The long processions joyous come 
Triumphant to the “ Harvest Home.” 
Glad in their gladness, then, if I 
Can lift up bravely to the sky 
One simple song which by its voice 
Shall help the harvesters rejoice, 
I need not grieve, lonely and late, 
To sit and wait. 


He and Our Aeighbors: 
THE RECORDS OF AN Umpashiowasie STREET. 
BY 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Autbor of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” ete. 











CHAPTER XXV. 
HE same Sunday evening that Mary and her 
brother Mike had devoted to the disciplinary 
process with Maggie had been spent by Eva and her 
husband at her father’s house. 

Mrs. Van Arsdel, to say the truth, had been some- 
what shaken and disturbed by Aunt Maria’s sugges- 
tions, and took early occasion to draw Eva aside, and 
make many doubtful inquiries and utter many ad- 
monitory cautions with regard to the part she had 
taken for Maggie. 

“Of course, dear, it’s very kind in you,’ said Mrs. 
Van Arsdel; “but your aunt thinks it isn’t quite pru- 
dent; and come to think it over, Eva, I’m afraid it 
may get you into trouble. Everything is going on so 
well in your house, I don’t like to have you have any 
trouble, you know.” 

“Well, after all, mother, how can I be a Christian, 
or anything like a Christian, if I am never willing to 
take any trouble? If you heard the preaching we do 
every Sunday you would feel so.” 

“T don’t doubt that Mr. St. John is a good preach- 
er,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel; ‘“‘ but then I never could go 
so far, you know; and your aunt is almost crazy now 
because the girls go up there and don’t sit in our pew 
in church. She was here yesterday, and talked very 
strongly about your taking Maggie. She really made 
me quite uncomfortable.” 

“Well, I should like to know what concern it is of 
Aunt Maria’s!’’ said Eva. ‘“It’sa matter where Harry 
and I must follow our own judgment and con- 
science; and Harry thinks we are doing right, and I 
suspect Harry knows what is best to do as well as 
Aunt Maria.” : 

“Well, certainly, Eva, I must say it’s an unusual 
sort of thing todo. I know your motives are all right 
and lovely, and I stood up for you with your aunt. I 
didn’t give in to her a bit; and yet all the while I 
couldn’t help thinking that maybe she was right and 
that maybe your good-heartedness would get you into 
trouble.” « 

“Well, suppose it does get me into trouble; what 
then? Am I never to have any trouble for the sake 
of helping anybody? I am not one of the very good . 
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women with missions, like Sybil Selwyn, and can’t 
do good that way, and I’m not enterprising and cour- 
ageous, like sister Ida, to make new professions for 
women; but here is a case of a poor woman right 
under my own roof who is perplexed and suffering, 
and if I can help her carry her load, ought I not to do 
it, even if it makes me a good deal of trouble?”’ 

“ Well, yes, I don’t know but you ought,” said Mrs. 

Van Arsdel, who was always convinced by the last 

speaker. 

“You see,” said Eva, “ that the priestand the Levite 
who passed by on the other side when a man lay 
wounded were just of Aunt Maria’s mind. They 
didn’t ‘want trouble, and if they undertook to do any- 
thing for him they would have a good deal, so they 
left him. And if I turn my back on Mary and Maggie 
I should be doing pretty much the same thing.” 

“ Well, if you only are sure of succeeding. But girls 
that have fallen into bad ways are such dangerous 
creatures—perhaps you can’t do her any good, and 
only get yourself into trouble.” 

*' Well, if I fail, why then I shall fail. But I think 
it’s better to try and fail in doing our part for others 
than never to try at all.” 

“Well, I suppose you are right, Eva; and after all 
I’m sorry for poor Mary. She had a hard time with 
her marriage all round; and I suppose it’s no wonder 
Maggie went astray. Mary couldn’t control her; and 

- handsome girls in that walk of life are so tempted. 

How does she get on?” 

“Oh, nicely for the most part. She seems to have a 
sort of adoration for me. I can say or do anything 
with her, and she really is very handy and skillful 
with her needle; she has ripped up aud made over an 
old dress for me so you’d be quite astonished to see it, 
and seems really pleased and interested to have some- 
thing to do. If only her mother will let her alone and 
not keep nagging at her and bringing up old offenses. 
Mary is so eager to make her do right that she isn’t judi- 
cious, she doesn’t realize how sensitive and sore any- 
body is that knows they have been wrong. Maggie is 
a proud girl.” 

“Oh, well, she’s no business to be proud,” said Mrs. 
Van Arsdel. “I’m sure she ought to be humbled in 
the very dust—that’s the least one sbould expect.” 

“And so ought we all,” said Eva, “ but we are not, 
and she isn’t; she makes excuses for herself, and feels 
asif she had been abused and hardly treated, just as 
most of us do when we go wrong, and I tell Mary not 
to taik to her about the past, but just quietly let her 
do better in future—but it’s very hard to get her to 
feel that Maggie ought not to be willing to be lectured 
and preached to from morning till night.” 

* Your Aunt Maria, no doubt, will come up and free 
her mind to you about this affair,” said Mrs. Van 
Arsadel. ‘She has a scheme in her head of getting an- 
other girl for you in Mary’s place. The Stephens’s 
are going abroad for three years and have given their 
servants leave to advertise from the house, and your 
aunt left me Saturday saying that she was going up 
there to ascertain all about them and get you the re- 
fusal of one of them providing you wished to get rid 
of Mary.” 

“Get rid of Mary! I think I see myself turning 
upon my good Mary that loves me as she does her life, 
and schenring to get her out of my house because she’s 
in trouble. No, indeed; Mary has been true and 
faithful to me, and I will be a true and faithful friend 
to her. What could I do with one of the Stephens’s 
servants with their airs and their graces? Would they 
come to a little house like mine and take all depart- 
ments in turn, and do for me as if they were doing for 
themselves, as Mary does?”’ 

** Juat so,”’ said Mrs. Van ArsdeL “ That’s just what 

I told Maria. I told her that you never would con- 
sent. But you know how it is with her when she 
gets an idea in her head, there’s no turning her. You 
might as well talk toa steam engine. She walked off 
down stairs straight as a ramrod, and took the omnibus 
for the Sfephens’s in spite of all I could say; and sure 
as the werld she'll be up to talk with you about it. 
She insisted on it it was my duty to interfere. And I 
told her that you had a right to manage your matters 
in your ows way. Then she said if I didn’t do my duty 
by you she should.” 

* Well, you have done your duty, mamma dear,” said 
Eva, kissing Ber mother. ‘“I’ll bear witness to that, 
and it isn’t yeur fault if Iam not warned. But you, 
dear little mother, have sense to let your children sail 
their own boat teeir own way without interfering.” 

“Well, I think your ways generally turn out the 
best ways, Eva,” said her mother. “‘ And I think Aunt 
Maria herself comes into them finally. She is proud as 
& peacock of your reeeptions, and takes every occasion 
to tell people what charming, delightful evenings you 
have; and she praises your house and your house- 
keeping and you to everybody, so you may put up 
with a little bother now and then.” 

“Oh, I'll manage Aunt Maria, never you fear,” said 
Eva, as she rose confidently and took her husband from 
a discussion with Mr. Van Arsdel. 

“Come, Harry, it’s nine o'clock, and we have a long 
walk yet to get home.”’ 

It was brisk, clear winter moonlight in the streets as 
Harry and Eva took their way homeward—she the 
while relieving her mind by reciting her mother’s con- 
versatian. 

“Don’t it seem strange,” she said, “how the minute 
one really tries to do some really Christian work every- 
thing goes against one?” 


sure. I wanted to do better, so I came away; but I 


you'll live to bea credit to your mother—a credit. to 


years to live, and if you'll only go on and do the very 
best you can from this time, you can be a comfort to 
your mother and be a good woman. 
late to begin, Maggie, and I’ll help you now.” 


“Yes,” said Harry; ‘the world isn’t made for the 
unfortunate or unsuccessful. In general the instinct 
of society is the same among men as among animals— 
anything sickly or maimed is to be fought off and got 
rid of. If there isa sick bird all the rest fly at it and 
peck it to death. So in the world, when man or woman 
doesn’t keep step with respectable people the first idea 
is to get them out of the way. We can’t exactly kill 
them, but we can wash our hands of them. Saving 
souls is no part of the world’s work—it interferes with 
its steady business—it takes unworldly people to do 
it.” ‘ 

“ And when one begins,” said Eva, ‘“‘ shrewd, sensible 
folks, like Aunt Maria, blame us, and little, tender- 
hearted folks, like mamma, think it’s almost a pity we 
should try, and that we had better leave it to some- 
body else; and then the very people we are trying to 
do for, are really troublesome, and hard to manage— 
like poor Maggie. She is truly a very hard person to 
get along with, and her mother is injudicious, and 
makes it harder; but, yet, it really does seem to be our 
work to help take care of her. Now, isn’t it?” 

“Well, then, darling, you may comfort your heart 
for one thing: When you are doing for pure Christian 
motives a thing that makes you a great deal of trouble, 
and gets you no applause, you are trying to live just 
that unworldly life that the first Christians did. They 
were called a peculiar people, and whoever acts in the 
same spirit now-a-days will be called the same. I 
think it is the very highest wisdom to do as you are 
doing; but it isn’t the wisdom of this world. It’s the 
kind of thing that Mr. St. John is sacrificing his whole 
life to; it is what Sybil Selwyn is doing all the Lime, 
and your little neighbor Ruth is helping in. We can 
at least try to do a little. We are inexperienced, it 
may be that we shall not succeed, it may be that the 
girl is past saving; but it’s worth while to try, and try 
our very best.”’ 

Harry was saying this just as he put his lateh-key 
into the door of his house. 

It was suddenly opened from within, and Maggie 
stood before them with her bonnet and shawl on ready 
to pass out. There was a hard, sharp, desperate ex- 
pression in her face as she pressed forward to pass 
them. 

** Maggie, child,” said Eva, laying hold of her arm, 
“where are you going?” 

“ Away—anywhere—I don’t care where,” said Mag- 
gie fiercely, trying to pull away. 

“ But you mustn’t,” said Eva, laying hold of her. 

*“ Maggie,” said Harry, stepping up to her and 
speaking in that calm, steady voice which controls 
passionate people, ‘go into the house immediately 
with Mrs. Henderson; she will talk with you.” 
Maggie turned and sullenly followed Eva into a little 
sewing room adjoining the parlor, where she had often 
sat at work. 

“Now, Maggie,” said Eva, “ take off your bonnet, 
for I’m not guing to have you go into the streets at 
this hour of the night, and sit down quietly here and 
tell me all aboutit. Whathasflappened? Whatis the 
matter? You don’t want to distress your mother and 
break her heart?” 

“She hates me,’”’ said Maggie. ‘She says I’ve dis- 
graced her and disgrace you, and that it’s a disgrace 
to have me here. She and Uncle Mike both said so, 
and I said I'd go off, then.” 

‘But where could you go?” said Eva. 

“Oh, I know places enough! They’re bad, to be 


can go back again.” 

“No, Maggie, you must never go back. You must 
do asI tell you. Have I not been a friend to you?” 
“Oh, yes, yes, you have; but they say I disgrace 
you.” 

“Maggie, I don’t think so. JI never said so. There 
is no need that you should disgrace anybody. I hope 


usall. You are young yet; you have a good many 


It’s never too 


Maggie sat still and gazed gloomily before her. 
“Come, now, I'll sing you some little hymns,” said 


Eva, going to her piano and touching a few chords. 
“You've got your mind all disturbed, and I’ll sing to 
you till you are more quiet.” 


Eva had a sweet voice, and a light, dreamy sort of 


touch on the piano, and she played and sung with 
feeling. 


There were truths in religion higher, holier, deeper 


than she felt capable of uttering, which breathed 
themselves in these hymns, and something within her 
gave voice and pathos to them. 


The influence of music over the disturbed nerves 


and bewildered moral sense of those who have gone 
astray from virtue is something very remarkable. All 
modern missions more or less recognize that it has a 
power which goes beyond anything that human voice 
can utter, and touches springs of feeling deeper. 


Eva sat playing a long time, going from one thing 


to another; and then rising she found Maggie crying 
softly by herself. 


“Come, now, Maggie,” she said, “you are going to 


be a good girl, Iknow. Go up and go to bed now, and 
don’t forget your prayers. That’s a good girl.” 


Maggie yielded passively and went to her room. 
Then Eva had another hour’s talk to persuade Mary 








that she must not be too exacting on Maggie, and that 


-pastor of Plymouth Church. 


scheme.’ ”’ 


she must for the future avoid all such encounters with 
her. Mary was, on the whole, glad to promise any- 
thing; for she had been thoroughly ala Bhs, 
altercation into which their attempt at; 
had grown, and was ready to admit I j 
Mike had been too hard on her. At all events, the 
family honor had been sufficiently vindicated, and if 
Maggie would only behave herself she was ready to 
promise that Mike should not be allowed to interfere 
in future. And so, at last, Eva succeeded in inducing 
Mary to go to her daughter’s room with a reconciling 
word before she went to bed, and had the comfort of 
seeing the naughty girl crying in her mother’s arms, 
and the mother petting and fondling her as a mother 
should. 

Alas! it is only in the good old book that the father 
sees the prodigal a great way off, and runs and falls on 
his neck and kisses him before he has confessed his sin 
or done any work of repentance. So far dods-God’s. 
heavenly love outrun even the love of fathers 
mothers. , : 

“ Well, I believe I've got things straightened out at 
last,” said Eva, as she came back to Harry; ‘“‘and now 
if Mary will only let me manage Maggie I think I can 
make all go smooth.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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BEARING FALSE WITNESS.* 


E have not been surprised to learn that the 

infidel journals have made the Brooklyn scan- 
da] an occasion of onslaught upon Christian a rine 
and Christian churches. It is true that Mr. Tilton has 
not been an attendant upon a Christian church for 
years, and that Mr. Moulton never has been, and that 
as yet it is, at least, an open question whether they are 
not conspirators and blackmailers, in whose toils an 
innocent but careless and unsuspecting man has be- 
come entangled. But this it is convenient to forget. 
We confess, however, to some surprise in finding so 
respectable and conservative a Christian journal as the 
Interior following the example of the infidel press and 
charging the evils of the Brooklyn scandal upon the 
supposed latitudinarian preaching and practice of the 
And this surprise is en- 
hanced when we compare the tone of this article on 
“The Brooklyn Dispensation,” made up of and based 
upon no better authority than a “ they say,”’ with the 
general tone of that paper when under the actual 
editorial control of Dr. Patton. It1s given to contend- 
ing earnestly for the form of sound words, and like 
all controversialists sometimes misinterprets through 
its prejudices. But it has been singularly fair in its 
controversies; and we, therefore, regret the more to 
see it revive a method of combat which belongs wholly 
to a past age, and is as much out of date in a modern 
American newspaper as the Spanish Inquisition would 
be on American soil. 
Its first lesson drawn from the Brooklyn seandal is 
that it is the “legitimate and inevitable result of the 
innovating and destructive gospel which has been 
preached for more than a quarter of a century in 
this great metropolitan pulpit of the nation.” The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ was an “innovating Gospel,”’. 
and one of the chief complaints brought against Paul, 
by both Jew and Gentile, was that he introduced both 
customs and doctrines not lawful for the observers of 
old Jandmarks to accept. But what kind of a gospel 
a destructive gospel may be we confess ourselves puze 
zled toapprehend. That Mr. Beecher has preached it, 
however, is very clear; the evidence therefor being 
the. customary evidence of gossipers of both sexes, 
namely, “so they say.” 4 


“Well did this great, popular preacher describe the charace 
ter of his own ministry when he said, according to a testi- 
mony lately published, that ‘ his work was about done in that, 
line (preaching), that it had principally been a destructive 
work, pulling to pieces the old theology, and that some one 
else must now arise with constructive ability to make a new 
Anyone who knows Mr. Beecher knows perfectly” 
well that this utterance is flatly inconsistent with his 
character. We make bold to assert that he never said. 
any such thing. For it has been characteristic of his 
whole work, as 4 minister and as a reformer, that he 
has never approved of purely negative reforms. He 
has always demanded affirmative methods. For this 
reason he has not affiliated with the temperance men, 
nor more than half affiliated with the Anti-Slavery 
men. Not even Benton abominated more heartily the 
methods of the Anti’s, It is indeed perfectly fair fora 
critic to take up Mr. Beecher’s work, examine it, and 
declare of it that it has been negative, that he has de- 
stroyed and not built up. Whether that is true or not 
is a question we do not here discuss. But to citea 
“‘ they say’’ as evidence that Mr. Beecher declares it to 
have been destructive is worthy only of a goxzsip’s tea. 
table—or a “Statement.” “a 
The only other evidence that Mr. Beecher’s preach- 
ing has been that of a “destructive Gospel” is Mr, 
Tilton! 

“And well did an apt disciple of his own training, who ig 
now his chief accuser, portray the effect of that sort of 
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preaching on the heart and character, when he said: ‘The 
old religious teachings, the orthodox view, the dread of pun- 
ishment, the atonement, have less and less power over my 
mind. I do not believe in orthodoxy.’ ”’ 


The Interior should have known that Mr. Tilton has 
not been inside of Plymouth Church for over four 
years, that for along time previously he was but an 
irregular attendant, and that in Plymouth Church his 
absence is attributed to the fact that he could not en- 
dure Mr. Beecher’s searching preaching. However 
that may be, to pass by all the noble, devout, earnest 
Christian men and women that are in Plymouth 
Church, or have gone forth from. it, and are doing 
God’s work in the world, and to single out the one 
notorious apostate as a fruit and product of Mr. 
Beecher’s ministry, is a species of unfairness which we 
did not suppose this catholic age could produce. Has 
no other church ever contained a backslider? Would 
the Interior measure the influence of Jesus Christ by 
the character of Judas Iscariot? Why not? 

The second lesson which the Intcrior draws from the 
Brooklyn scandal is one against 


“the public inauguration in the pulpit of a style of preaching 
which almost destroyed the solemnity of the Sabbath and the 
house of God. It has been the reign of levity, and fun, and 
frolic, and a virtual breaking down of all lines of distinction 
between the serious and the frivolous, the sacred and the 
secular, the Church and the world. If these things are done 
in the green tree, what may we not expect in the dry? Is it 
not time for buffoonery to cease from the pulpit?” 


Has the Interior forgotten, or did it possibly never 
know, that when Yale Theological Seminary sought 
for the ablest preacher in the country to tell its stu- 
dents how to preach its selection fell upon Mr. 
Beecher, and that its staid and orthodox professors, 
undoubtedly as independent thinkers differivg in 
many particulars from Mr. Beecher, warmly com- 
mended and endorsed his course, as a course? Has it 
forgotten, or did it never kpow, that when last Fall 
the Evangelical Alliance sought in two continents for 
the ablest modern preachers to discuss the needs of 
the modern pulpit, it chose as one of them Henry 
Ward Beecher, and gave him an ovation such as was 
not surpassed by any testimonial paid to any delegate, 
home or foreign? Has it forgotten, or does it not 
know, that in the midst of the Civil War his incom- 
parable addresses in England did more to turn the 
eurrent of public feeling there and bind the two na- 
tions together in harmony than all the labors of diplo- 
matists? Has it forgotten, or does it not know, that 
for twenty-five years he has ministered in Brooklyn 
to an audience which has from the beginning never 
suffered a diminution; that under his ministry there 
has not only been gathered the largest congregation, 
but has grown up the largest church in America; that 
besides its own Sabbath school it sustains two mission 
schools that are really mission churches; that his 
ministry has been from first to last a revival ministry ; 
that hundreds at a time have professed Christ as their 
Lord and Saviour; and that rarely, if ever, does a 
communion service go by without witnessing addi- 
tions to the church upon profession of faith? And 
this is the fruit of “pulpit buffoonery!’ May the 
good Lord baptize the American pulpit with a like 
spirit of buffoonery. 

The third lesson which the Interior draws from the 
Brooklyn scandal is one against ‘‘ Broad Churchism ” 
and “universal love and brotherhood.” Our New 
Testament has a good deal to say in maintenance of 
the doctrine of universal love and brotherhood, and the 
Interior may be safely left to define the limits and the 
curbs which we ought to put to our too enthusiastic 
charity. Certainly the article from which we quote 
indicates neither a universal love, nor much brother- 
hood. But the charge of Broad Churchism perhaps 
interprets the other; and that charge is also supported 
by the unfailing testimony of a “ they say.”’ 

“Says an eye-witness: ‘He used to take people into his 
church who believed in almost anything and almost nothing. 
There were Congregationalists, and Baptists, and Quakers and 
Presbyterians, and Episcopalians and Free Religionists, and 
Universalists and Unitarians, and Progressionists, and those 
who believed in almost everything from Darwin down. The 
consequence was the crowd was a very promiscuous one. 
They were like the preacher, liberal in their views.’ ” 


Against this testimony of an eye-witness the Interior 
may set our own; and the Christian Union will guar- 
antee the respectability of the testimony. We joined 
on profession a conservative Presbyterian church in 
New York. We afterwards joined, by letter, Ply- 
mouth Church in Brooklyn. We were personally 
known in both churches, and to both pastors. And 
we affirm that our examination, when admitted by 
letter to Plymouth Church, was more searching and 
scrutinizing than our examination when admitted on 
profession to the Presbyterian church. The tests were 
indeed different. In the Presbyterian church we 
were asked respecting our opinions, and our experi- 
ences as indicated by our opinions. In Plymouth 
Church we were asked respecting our practices, and 
our experiences as indicated by our practices. In Ply- 
mouth Church the questioning relates, or at that time 
related, to private prayer, to Bible reading, personal 
comfort in’God in trouble and temptation, relations to 
friends and compunions, temperance in food and 
drink; in a word, life, jnward and outward, rather 
than to theological opinions. This is a perfectly fair 
subject of criticism. But that there is no examination, 
or none of any worth, is not true, or at least was not 
ten years ago, and we have a right to ask some better 





testimony than that of a “they say” in support of 
such an accusation now. 

We do not defend Mr. Beecher’s theology nor his 
pulpit methods. We dissent from some features in the 
first; and we find some things in the second not to our 
taste. But to turn upon a minister who has spent his 
life in the service of the Master, who has toiled and 
battled with a fidelity, a courage, a faith that is rarely 
surpassed, not often even equalled, and has finally 
compelled honor from even the foes of Christ and the 
Christian cause, and to accuse him of preaching a 
“destructive gospel,” of being a ‘“ buffoon,” and of 
surrendering all that is vital in Christianity to the de- 
mands of the world, to make these accusations when 
he is environed by toils which all the members of his 
church, and the great majority of the community 
where he lives, believe to have been cunningly con- 
trived by an almost infernal malice, and to base these 
accusations, not on a fair review of his life-work, but 
on the rumors, and gossip, and anonymous assertions 
of scandal-mongers, is peither Christian nor manly; it 
accords neither with “ true manhood,” nor with “ the 
universal love and brotherhood ” which the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ commends and comes to establish, and 
which we confess ourselves surprised to find scorned 
and scouted in a Christian journal. 





SPARROWS. 
By IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


MOTLEY crowd had gathered in the street 
To listen to sweet words of hope and love; 
The city’s dust was blown around their feet, 
But all the sky was very blue above, 
And ’twixt the city’s dust and heaven’s blue 
A flock of soft-winged, twittering sparrows flew. 


“God sees the sparrow fall,”’ the good man said, 
And at the word a thousands eyes, upturning, 
Gazed on the fluttering wild birds overhead 
With sudden tenderness and upward yearning ; 
And even as they looked a sweet, swift song 
Burst from the feathered choir upon the throng. 


* And since the sparrows praise, why should not we ?” 
The preacher said; and straightway, at his words, 
The voice of song arose triumphantly, 
Men, women, children, singing with the birds 
A song of praise so fervent, full, and clear, 
I deem the saints themselves had joyed to hear! 


At length the choral ceased, and all the throng 
With hushed and humbled hearts went on their way, 
And in some hearts the echo of that song 
Made heavenly music till their dying day. 
If Goda simple sparrow’s fall doth see, 
Then surely his sweet care is over me. 





THE FOURTH OLD CATHOLIC CON- 
GRESS. 
By Lroxarpd Woo.sEy Bacon. 
FREIBURG, Baden, Sept. 8. 


HE German Old Catholic Congress has this 
evening closed its sessions with a solemn smoke 
and beer-drinking in the Harmonie-halle. It began 
on Sunday, and although I arrived on Monday night, 
business was all over, and nothing remained to be wit- 
nessed but the show-meeting for speech-making this 
afternoon, and the beer and tobacco after supper. 
You will infer, perhaps, that there was not a great 
deal of business to do; and therein I suspect that you 
will be more than half right. I shall inform myself 
carefully and give the practical and statistical results 
of the meeting in another letter. Meanwhile, let me 
sum up my personal impressions of the meeting. 
Comparing it with the imposing assembly at Cologne 
two years ago, it was impossible to help seeing some 
evidences of a falling-off. Prof. yon Schulte now, as 
before, President of the Congress, was present—a mag- 
nificent figure-head of the movement. Reinkens, the 
great popular orator of two years ago, was here also; 
but he is now a bishop, and the validity of his episco- 
pal consecration is to be presumed from the fact that 
it has taken most of the fun out of bim, and superin- 
duced a disposition to take on fat. Prof. Httber was 
also here from Munich, and Dr. Michelis from his par- 
ish at Zurich. But the wrinkled face of Dillinger was 
not to be seen, nor the enthusiastic Schiller-like head 
of Friedrich, nor yet the form of Prof. von Maassen of 
Vienna, who vies with von Schulte in his special 
branch of learning—two thunderbolts of canon-law. 
The company of distinguished visitors from outside 
had suffered a like diminution. Sundry Frenchmen 
came to fraternize, but the flags and patriotic inscrip- 
tions in the reception-hall were too much for them. 
One glance, and they bolted incontinently and were 
no more seen. Of course, the Protestant Episcopalian 
was here, huinbly longing for a chance to recognize 
somebody ecclesiastically, who would recognize him 
in return, and getting scant eomfort. But he came 
not multitudinous as at Cologne, where one end of the 
platform was dark with Anglican uniforms. The ex- 
emplary snubbing inflicted by von Schulte on Bishop 
Christopher Wordsworth, of Lincoln, after his beauti- 
ful Latin speech, so full of condensed unwisdom, so 
pregnant with bad advice unasked-for, had not been in 
vain, and the good man only sent his Ciceronian pe- 
riods by mail; neither did his brother of Winchester 
appear except by letter. Only one Protestant bishop 
adorned the occasion, and he only an American. But 
it was impossible not to admire the tact and shrewd. 





ness with which this mission, to prevent further acci- 
dents, had been entrusted to a gentleman whose 
innocence of the German tongue guaranteed him 
against indiscretions, and restricted him to the safe 
course of sitting on the platform and looking digni- 
fied; a function which was fulfilled with great suc- 
cess. 

The reason of this apparent falling-off in the interest 
of the Old Catholic Congress may lie partly in the fact: 


.that the movement has lost the charm of novelty; and 


that the intense expectation that kept great crowds: 
on tiptoe for hours, at Munich and Cologne, is a little 
chilled by the failure of any such great popular devel- 
opmeuts as have formerly been prophesied and antici- 
pated. But a greater part of the reason lies, doubtless; 
in the fact that the chief responsibility which rested 
on the earlier Congresses is now discharged by the. 
completion of the Old Catholic church-organization.: 
The burning questions which, in spite of all the re- 
pressive force of von Schulte’s chairmanship, would 
flame up, every now and then, in the former meetings 
—the questions, especially of celibacy and the confes- 
sional—now belong to the Bishop and Synod; and the 
‘“*Congress’’ is mainly a popular meeting for good 
cheer and mutual acquaintance and public impres- 
sion. Naturally, being intended for impression, it 
ceases to be impressive. 

And yet the crowd that thronged the Festsaal of 
Freiburg this afternoon was a fine and stirring sight. 
It was a great hall, with theatrical scenery, stage and 
decorations at one end. Deep galleries stretch from 
one end of it to the other, hung with garlands and 
flags and patriotic inscriptions, indicating the heart 
and spring of this movement—that it is German a 
great deat more than it is theological or religious, I 
do not wonder that the French brethren found the 
atmosphere of the room uncomfortable. In the cen- 
ter of the hall had been built a temporary platform 
aud pulpit, and into the latter all the speakers went 
up successively. 

The speaking, of course, cannot here be reported in 
detail. Almost every one of the speakers was, or had 
been, a University professor. Here les the strength, 
and here also the weakness, of the Old Catholic move- 
ment. It is thus far a University movement and not 
@ popular one. All the great church reformations 
have begun in the universities; but the really great 
ones have not stopped there. The tone of the speaking 
was completely and thoroughly Protestant. The up- 
permost topics were: the inalienable responsibility of 
the individual conscience; the duty ef Bible-reading 
and of private judgment; the soleand sufficient Media- 
torship of Christ between man and God. Besides 
these was a certain amount of buneombe and brag, 
and too much of acrimony and personality. But as 
for “ Catholicity,” in the sense of apestolical succes- 
sion, orders in the ministry, “ historical churches,” 
and valid sacraments, you will hear more of it in any 
five minutes’ talk of the Anglicau lobby that hangs 
habitually about these German meetings, hankering 
after ‘“‘recognition,’” than you will in three hours on a 
stretch of solid speech-making in an Old Catholic 
Congress. 

The three days’ doings were wound up by a closing 
speech from Prof. von Sehuite, of which I shall have 
to speak again in another letter, for it was a summary 
of the work of the Congress. But one paragraph was 
to our present point. It was an. acknowledgment of 
the salutations which the Congress had received from 
other communions—letters from the bishops of Lin- 
coln and Winchester,.a letter from a Greek priest (ap- 
plause), the presence of the bishop of Pittsburgh in 
America (cheering, and the bishop, being nudged, 
bowed his acknowledgments), and a letter in behalf of 
the German Evangelicals (cheering renewed and con- 
tinued). Somebody eertainly ought to explain to Herr 
von Schulte and his colleagues that the sort of recog- 
nition which his Anglo-American friends are after is 
something different from being lumped in the same 
sentence with the. Germam Presbyterians. Or else 
somebody ought to explain to Episcopalians generally 
at home, what they might fail to gather from their 
official correspondents, the: exact amount and quality 
of the recognition thus far accorded to their special 
pretensions on the part of their Old Catholic brethren. 

I must own that the impression made on my mind 
by the grand and animated assembly at the closing 
session at the Festsaal was weakened by two other 
meetings which I had already attended this same day. 
Strolling through the quaint old town, I stepped in 
the Franciskanerplatz, where an expressive statue of 
St. Francis looks down upon the fountata and the 
strange costumes of the market-women end the’crowd 
of comers and goers, and where a row of beautifully 
traceried windows invited one to pace the length of 
the old’convent cloister. Before us was.a church door, 
and the sound of choir and organ made us pause and 
look in fora moment. There was bigh mass, and the 
large church was fairly filled with @ congregation ef 
rich and poor, men, women, and children, in solem~a 
worship. After observing for a moment we quietly 
withdrew ana went on looking for the cathedral. We 
passed along the serried gables of the Kaiserstrasse till, 
glancing around a certain corner, suddenly that won- 
derful spire—nigh 400 feet of delicate lacewor® in stone 
—seemed to shoot up like a rocket into thesky. No 
cathedral I have yet seen makes on me such an im- 
pression of complete, harmonious beauty as that of 
Freiburg. It is almost the only one in Europe that has 
come down to us both finished and undamaged from 
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its original builders. But it had to-day a special and 
excelling glory. As we drew near the great portal we 
could hear the gush of the organ, the thunderous roar 
of the kettle-drums, and the strings and brass of an 
orchestra, and above these a sweet, harmonious multi- 
tude of chanting voices. And when we entered, I saw, 
what I never yet had seen in any other cathedral, the 
whole vast area, choir, transepts, nave, filled with 
worshipers upon their knees. It is obvious that this 
city that has been chosen as the seat of the Liberal 
Catholic Congress is the seat of unusual earnestness 
and religious vitality among the Roman Catholics 
also. And as comparing the two, I could not but feel 
that the promise of the future was quite as likely to be 
with the multitude of these praying folk in the churches 
as with the speeches of the professors and the plaudits 
of the crowd at the Festsaal. 

But let your readers remark the general fact that 
where the Roman system is purest and best, as in Ger- 
many, there the impulse for its reform is strongest; 
and that where it was most degraded, as in Italy, 
Spain, and Spanish America, there all practical thought 
or hope of reforming it ceases from among its fol- 
lowers. 





THE STORY OF THE MASTERPIECES. 
By Rev. J. LEONARD CORNING. 


Y the time this article sees the light two ex- 

cellent little galleries of sculpture and painting in 
autotype copies will probably have reached their des- 
tination and be installed as a new element in educa- 
tional appliance in two first-class American schools. 
A goodly multitude of boys and girls will now open 
their eyes upon new wonders. The principal of one 
of these schools writes me requesting a written sketch 
of some of the historical facts appertaining to these 
great art-monuments; and the principal of the other 
wants a list of books useful for their interpretation. 
It would be easier to comply with the latter request 
than with the former. To write out even a sketchy 
story of about one hundred works of art, the materials 
of which one has been years in gathering up, would in- 
volve a very considerable expenditure of time, and 
one must needs ransack a sizable library in the prose- 
cution of such a task. I have sometimes dreamed of 
writing a book with the title of this article, which I 
submit would be rather a taking one—the title I mean, 
not the book. And if anybody gets ahead of me in 
the fulfillment of this beneficent mission, which is 
quite probable, all I shall claim is a patent right to 
the title. 

Imagine yourself some fine morning receiving by 
post say a thousand conundrums, and you can get an 
idea how one uninitiated feels in a great gallery of 
sculpture and painting. It is pitiful to see the fruit- 
less stare of the throngs of gazers in the Louvre, the 
Vatican and the Ufizzi Museums. All the gazers, with 
few exceptions, are Pharaohs dreaming dreams and 
no Joseph at hand to interpret. Every great master- 
piece of art has a story attached to it involving the 
life of the artist and the conditions and circumstances 
of his time. Almost all the great masterpieces have 
experienced vicissitudes of fate analogous to the or- 
dainings of our human life. Every scrap and frag- 
ment of this long story (and all we have at best are 
scraps and fragments) is full of interest. I have never 
felt that any amount of toil in libraries was too great 
& price to pay for one newly discovered passage in this 
romantic tale. Almost every old classic author has 
something to say of the masterpieces of antiquity. 
Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Quinctillian, 
Cicero, Ovid, and many others, give us dainty mor- 
sels; while Pausanias and Pliny are perhaps the only 
ones who have attempted anything approaching to 
history. How interesting, for example, it is to com- 
pare Botticelli’s picture of ‘‘Calumny” in the Ufizzi 
Gallery with the original by Apelles of Ephesus, which 
we know only by the description of Lucian. And 
now I think of it, it occurs to me that the American 
market is ripe for the sale of about a thousand good 
copies of Botticelli’s picture. You have heard the 
hissing of this female devil, and wouldn’t you like to 
know how she looks? 

There are perbaps five hundred great works of art 
for which I have a great attachment. Some of them 
perished ages ago, and I know them only through the 
fragmentary notices gathered from musty folios and 
translated by scholars from the classic literature of 
the past. Others are perishing, as, for examples, the 
frescoes of Orcagua in the Campo Santo at Pisa, the 
painted gospels of Giotto in the Arena Chapel at 
Padua and the greatest work of da Vinci in the refec- 
tory of Santa Maria della Grazie at Milan. I have 
seen them fading out as one looks at the gathering 
wrinkles of a sire or matron tenderly loved. 

A great multitude are, however, fresh and. bright- 
hued even after the lapse of centuries, thanks to the 
care of Providence and princes. 

Of these choice specimens, out of the countless 
thousands of art creations conserved and written of, I 
keep a biographical dictionary a'phabetically ar- 
ranged. This conservatory of memories is far from 
being complete; but day by day it’ is growing in am- 
plitude, and even now, as I write, it lies at my elbow in 
case it should happen that, as the pen flies onward, 
some special monument should require notice, and a 
date, quotation, or other item which so easily slips 
through the leaks of memory, need to be instantly re- 





called. Of all my many note-books which have multi- 
plied during years of study, this little volume is on the 
whole perhaps the most precious. And I advise my 
friends, the principals of the schools for which I have 
just bought the pretty little galleries, to get each 
a blank book divided up ledger fashion by the letters 
of the alphabet, and begin,. with the help of the books 
which I am going to indicate, to make up the story of 
we will say about one hundred masterpieces of sculp- 
ture and painting. Are you aware of the fact that 
any man or woman who could tell to an American 
audience the story of one hundred pictures and stat- 
ues by the greatest painters and carvers in the history 
of art would be accounted by the public as prodigi- 
ously learned? The secret of being accounted learned 
I must tell you is not in knowing everything, or the 
half of it, but in knowing a few more things than the 
rest of mankind know. Tell your newly found fact 
glibly, and if you know nothing more, only keep this 
latter a secret and you may be elected to write an 
encyclopedia! This is one of the tricks in our trade of 
literature. 

Of course you lucky people with the newly imported 
galleries of art will not expect me to copy out my dic- 
tionary for you. But I will give a hint or two as to 
popular and accessible books for the interpretation of 
such a collection as you have. The best book in any 
language for the rudimental study of art history is 
but a few months old, and is, as might be expected, in 
the German language. Itis entitled Leitfaden fur den 
Unterricht in der Kunstgeschichte, and it is published 
by Ebner & Seubert in Stuttgart. Its author is the 
principal of a young ladies seminary in Ratzeburg, 
and he has written the little volume for the especial 
benefit of schools and under the supervision of Prof. 
Ltibke. The book is enriched with 102 illustrations, 
and ought to be translated into every language of 
christendom. Why will not such a gifted translator 
as Miss Ellen Frothingham give the precious coutents 
of this volume to American schools and families? 
Reproduced with the pictorial accessories, it would, I 
doubt [not, find a brisk market. Next to this I com- 
mend to you for ancient statuary The Fine Arts Courts 
in the Crystal Palace, first series, edited by the late 
Owen Jones; and then the Handbook to the Antiquit- 
tes in the British Museum, by W. 8S. W. Vaux. 

For painting, Kugler’s Handbook, edited by East- 
lake, is excellent; but I have found Ralph Wornum’s 
Epochs of Painting to be even richer in every possible 
variety of historic information. Mrs. Jameson’s books 
are all of them invaluable; but her Lives of the Italian 
Painters is perhaps the best adapted of any for popu- 
lar use, though it hardly rises above the rank of a com- 
pilation. The Lives of Michel Angelo and Raphael, 
published by David Bogue, London, contains much 
valuable information concerning the works of these 
great artists not to be found in other books. I must 
not omit the two excellent volumes of Mrs. Clara Ers- 
kine Clement, published by Hurd & Houghton, New 
York; the first entitled A Handbook of Legendary 
and Mythological Art, and the second, Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Their Works. 
Both among the best American contributions to pop- 
ular knowledge of the history and meaning of the 
masterpieces. 

Here, then, you have sources of knowledge which 
will enable you to give io your girls and boys many 
an instructive and entertaining talk. Put down on 
the docket for the next year a little course of family 
lectures on art. Let us see how we would divide it 
with seventy-five to a hundred copies to work with. 
You have specimens of the pediment, the frieze and 
the metopes of the Parthenon, together with a large 
picture of this most renowned building of antiquity in 
its present condition. Here is stuff for the first lect- 
ure, Tam sure. Then you have for architécture the 
Colisseum, and for sculpture the Belvidere Apollo and 
the colossal statue of Augustus. These are enough for 
& talk on Roman art out of which you could make a 
good story, with Casar’s Commentaries, and Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, for text books. 

The Middle Ages you might skip over with such an 
audience as we are considering, and in view of the lack 
of material in such a modest gallery as you have. But 
by-and-by you will send over the seaand get a few 
glorious ruins of old Christian basilikas and Roman- 
esque and Gothic churches, and then the ‘ Dark 
Ages” will not look so dark as people talk about. 

Of the Renaissance period—the new birth of the an- 
tique—you have the essential treasures, and ought to 
make out of the material at hand at least three or four 
lectures. You have the Ghiberti Door, the Sistine 
Chapel and the Loggie of Raphael, besides his cartoons, 
the “La Belle Jardinere,” from the Louvre, and the 
“Sistine Madonna,” from Dresden. You might have, 
mortgaged your house to get any oneof these, and you 
have them all out of your pocket change. Hang up 
these gospels of beauty in the school-room, get two or 
three authors well in hand, and you can talk several 
hours without stopping. Then come up into Germany 
and you have the best things that Durer and Holbein 
ever did out of the galleries of Vienna and Basle. 
Then go over to the Netherlands and you have Rubens 
and Rembrandt and jolly Teniers with his beer cellars. 
You will also find in your gallery one or two Murillos, 
to represent the Spanish school, and Claude for the old 
French, and Vernet and Meissonier and Rosa Bonheur 


for the modern French. A learned professor would |: 


find many a hiatus in your gallery, and, truth to tell, 
it is as a mouthful or two compared with a feast. But 





with the seventy-five or a hundred fine reproductions 
representing the great epochs and schools of art, you 
may be certain that you have a collection of treasures 
the like of which is to be found in very few American 
schools, and whose worth as a contribution to culture 
may be estimated at a hundred fold more than its 
cost. And now, my two clients, allow a parting word. 
You have got your pictures at large discount and with- 
out charge for commission, and also this little chapter 
of bints gratis. The only reward I ask is that you will 
try and persuade a hundred other teachers of Ameri- 
can schools to do as you have done and invite some 
angels within their doors. 
StuTtGart, Wurtemberg, September, 1874. 








THE HONORARY DOCTORATES OF 
1874. 


COMPLETE list of the honorary degrees 

that are conferred each summer in the name of 
one or another of our four hundred American “ col- 
leges or universities,” has never yet been prepared, 
and 1873 seems to have been the first year in which the 
task of preparing such a list has ever been seriously 
attempted. The Congregationalist of July 29, 1873, 
published the names of 162 persons whom 4&2 colleges 
had just honored either with the degree of LL.D. (68) 
or D.D. (99); and the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, ultimately, in its “Circular No. 5,’ prepared a 
summary showing that 219 such degrees (LL.D., 84; 
D.D., 135) had been given by 77 specified institutions. 
The present writer, however, in the New Haven Col- 
lege Courant of June 27 last, and in a subsequent note, 
presented the statistics of no less than 250 “ honorary 
doctorates’’ (LL.D., 101; D.D., 149), that had been 
created by 88 of our “ colleges or universities’ during 
the season of ’73; and he expressed the opinion that 
the whole number, if it could be discovered, would not 
fall much short of a round three hundred, 

It is likely enough that the present year has added 
as many more to the immense throng of “honorary 
doctors” with which this country is favored, though 
the appended list numbers but 185 (LL.D., 49; D.D., 
136), as resulting from 70 of our recent ‘‘commence- 
ments.”’ The colleges are arranged in three groups— 
(1) New England, (2) New York to Virginia, (3) the 
South and West—and in the last group only has it been 
thought necessary to give the full title of each institu- 
tion, and specially name the State in which it is situ- 
ated. Of New England only is the record known to 
be complete, and those of its twenty colleges that are 
represented in the list are arranged in the order of 
their age. These 15 institutions made 20 ‘‘ doctors of 
laws,” this year, and 29 *“‘doctors of divinity,” as 
against 15 of the one and 60 of the other made by 21 of 
the New York-Virginia group of colleges, and 14 of the 
one and 47 of the other made by 34 of the “ universi- 
ties’? in the West and South. In 1873, 11 of the New 
England colleges conferred 21 LL.D.’s and 20 D.D.’s, 
while the other 9 refrained from conferring either; 23 
of the New York-Virginia group conferred 40 of the 
one and 59 of the other; and 54 of the Western and 
Southern institutions conferred 39 of the one and 71 of 
the other. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
as the record of both the latter groups is incomplete 
in cach year, the comparison of 1873 with 1874 is not 
significant in their case as it is in the case of the New 
England group. 

Docrors or Laws (LL.D.). 

Yale: Governor Charles R. Ingersoll, class of '40, of New 
Haven; Hon. Benjamin D. Silliman, class of ’24, of New York 
City ; Henry Hitchcock, class of °48, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Dartmouth: Vice-President Henry Wilson, of Natick, 
Mass. ; Hon. John 8. Sanborn, of Sherbrooke, R. I. ; James T. 
Fields, of Boston. ; 

Vermont: Dorman Bridgeman Eaton, class of '47, of New 
York City ; Senator Justin 8. Morril), of Vermont. 

Williams: Judge Charles C. Nott, of Washington, D. C.; 
Judge Charles P. Dwight, of the New York Supreme Court; 
Hon. J. Carson Brevoort, of Brooklyn, N. Y. - 

Middlebury: J. C. Churchill, of Oswego, N. Y. 

Bowdoin: Henry W. Longfellow, class of '25; Bellamy 
Storer, of Ohio. 

Colby: Prof. Moses Lyeford, of the college faculty. 

Amherst: President William 8. Clark, class of '49, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Trinity: Prof. Thomas Egleston, (Yale, 54), of Columbia 
College. 

Wesleyan: President William F. Warren, D.D., of Boston 
University. 

Bates: Governor Nelson Dingley, Jr., of Maine; Ex-Sena- 
tor George G. Fogg, of New Hampshire. 


Columbia: Rev. Edwards H. Beardsley, of New Haven. 

New York University: Prof. R. Ogden Doremus. 

Hamilton: Judge David Rumsey, of the New York Supreme 
Court; Dr. John P. Gray, Superintendent of the State Luna- 
tic Asylum at Utica. 

Rochester: William Harkness. 

Princeton: Prof. James McClure, class of ’35, of the Phila- 
delphia High School; Hon. Amzie Dodd, class of '41, vico- 
chancellor of New Jersey. 

Rutgers : Judge Ward Hunt, of the United States Supreme 
Court; Judge David A. Depue, of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court. 

Pennsylvania College: Hon. Godlove 8. Orth; Rev. Dr. C. P. 
Krauth; Rev. Dr. 8. Sprecher. 

Wi and Lee: Hon. Vincent L. Bradford, late Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad Company ; 
Hon. William H. Ruffner; Hon. Nahum Capen. 





Howard University (D. C.) :. Hon. J. M. n. ; 
Trwity College (N. C.): B. Cram, President of that institu- 
tion. 
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Alabama Agricultural College: President Carlos G. Smith, 
of the University of Alabama. 

Baylor University (Tex.): Prof. Leslie Waggener, of Bethel 
College, Ky. 

Kenyon College (O.): Chief-Justice Morrison R. Waite. 

Indiana University: President W. H. Purwell, of Delaware 
College; Prof. John L. Campbell, of Wabash College. 

Union Christian College (Ind.): Ira W. Allen, Principal of 
the Lake Forest Academy, Il. 

Notre Dame University (Ind.): Hon. Augustus C. Dodge, of 
Burlington, Ia. 

Shurtlef College (IU.): Reuben Alden Guild, Librarian of 
Brown University. 

William Jewell College (Mo.): Thomas C. Reynolds, of St. 
Louis. 

Towa Wesleyan University: President W. B. Silber, of New 
York; Hon. M. B. Walker, of Austin, Tex. 

Towa College: President Israel Ward Andrews, of Marietta 
College, O. 

Lawrence University (Wis.): George Ripley, of the New 
York Tribune. 
. Michigan University: Prof. C. I. Walker,.of Detroit. 

Kalamazoo College (Mich.): Prof. Edward Olney, of Michi- 
gan University. 

Victoria University (Canada): Prof. Benjamin F. Tucker, of 
Michigan University. 

Albert University (Canada): Henry Taylor. 

Cambridge University (England); James Russell Lowell; 
Robert C. Winthrop. 


Doctors or Divinity (D.D.). 


Harvard: Prof. Charles Carroll Everett, class of '50, of 
Bowdoin College. 

Yale: Edward 8. Dwight, class of ’38, of Hadley, Mass. ; 
Rufus Ellis, of Boston; Edward W. Gilman, class of °43, of 
New York City. 

Brown: Daniel William Phillips, class of ’37, of Nashville, 
Tenn. ; James Gardner Vose, of Providence. 

Dartmouth: Daniel Little Furber, 9f Newton, Mass.; Al- 
fred Stevens, of Westminster, Vt.; Michael E. Strieby, of 
New York City. 

Vermont : Constance Liberty Godell, of St. Louis. 

Williams: Edward G@. Beckwith, of Waterbury, Conn.; 
James H. Means, of Dorchester, Mass.; President William E. 
Merriam, of Ripon College, Wis.; Samuel J. White, of Wal- 
ton, N. Y. . 

Middlebury: Albert Kendall Teele (Yale, 42), for twenty- 
four years pastor of the First Church of Milton, Mass. 

Bowdoin: Benjamin Tappan, of Norridgewock; Jacob J. 
Abbott, of Yarmouth; J. H. G. Nichols, of Saco. 

Amherst ; Prof. George Washburn, class of '55, of Robert 
College, Constantinople; Edwin C. Bissell, class of 55, of 
Vienna, Austria; Jacob Abbott of Gorham, Me. 

Trinity: George Trevor, Canon of York, England. 

Wesleyan: Prof. William X. Ninde, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago; Daniel Dorchester, of Malden, Mass. ; Cyrus 
Stone, of Maine. 

Holy Cross : John J. Power, of Worcester ; James A. Healey. 

Tufts: Absolom G. Gaines, of Canton, N. Y. 

Bates: G. W. Quimly. 





Columbia: Prof. Jacob Cooper, of Rutgers College; Joseph 
Hart Clinch, chaplain to the public institutions of the city of 
Boston ; William Henry Harrison, of Newark, N. J.; Robert 
Norris Merritt, of Morristown, N. J. 

New York University: William Reed, of Scotland; Samuel 
Autliff, of Canada; Erskine N. White (Yale ’54), of Buffalo. 

Hamilton: Alexander McLean, secretary of the American 
Bible Society ; Josephus D. Krum, of Seneca Falls; Levi Par- 
sons, of Mount Morris. 

Madison: G. W. Lasher; L. J. Matteson; J. Peddie: H. A. 
Cordo; J.W.Baumes. . 

‘, St. Lawrence: President 8. H. McCollester, of Buchtel Col- 
lege. 
St. Stephens: Warden Fairbairn ; George Pennell. 

Princeton : P. A. Studdeford, of Lambertville, N. J. ; George 
8. Mott, of Flemington, N. J.; Charles E. Knox, of Newark ; 
J. Aspinwall Hodge, of Hartford, Conn. ; Louis Ruffat, of the 
Geneva Theological Seminary, Switzerland. 

Rutgers: ‘Benjamin B. Leacock, of New York City; Samuel 
W. Mills, of Port Jervis ; Guido F. Verbeck, of Japan. 

Pennsylvania University: Thomas A. Jagger, of Philadel- 
phia. 

Pennsylvania College : L. A. Gotwald ; G. F. Stelling, of Har- 
risburg; C. A. Stork; R. A. Fink; J. Z. Senderling. 

Dickinson: Henry W. Warren; John H. Dashiell; ——— 
Stokes. 

Westminster : President J. J. Bonner, of the Due West (S. C.) 
Female College: W. W. Barr, editor of the Philadelphia Re- 
pository ; J. T. McClure, of Wheeling. W. Va. 

Ursinus: Nicholas Gehr, of Philadelphia; J. G. Wichle, of 
Philadelphia ; George Wolff, of Myerstown, Penn; Isaac H. 
Reiter, of Miamisburg, O. 

Delaware: George A. Phoebus; James Vallandigham. 

Wiliam and Mary: Philip Slaughter, of Virginia; J. M. 
T. Otts, of Delaware; J. W. Claxton, of Pennsylvania; John 
M. Arnold, of London, England; D. F. Sprigg, of Virginia. 

Washington and Lee: Samuel Rogers ; John Kimmer; Will- 
iam F. Jenkin; J. William Jones: James T. Leftwick; R. B. 
Mason ; R. H. McKinn. 

Hampden Sidney: Alexander Martin. 

Randolph Macon: President W. A. Harris, of the Wesleyan 
Female Institute, Staunton, Va. 

Pai : D. Steck, of Maryland ; Rey. Dr. Dosh, of Charles- 
mn. 

Richmond: D. B. Winfree, of Chesterfield County, Va.; A. 
J. Behrends, of Cleveland, O. 


nS 

Trinity Coliege (N. C.): N. H. D. Wilson, of the North Caro- 
lina Conference, 

Wofford College (8. C.): Weyman H. Potter, presiding elder 
of the Atlanta district, North Georgia Conference; President 
Samuel B. Jones, of the Columbia (8S. C.) Female College ; 
President James 8. Kennedy, of the Asheville Female College. 

Georgia University: W. J. Lowry, of Selma. 

Mercer University (Ga.): Prof. William H. Whitsett, of the 
Southern Theological Seminary, Greenville, 8. C. 

Wesleyan College (Ga.?): W. F. Mallalieu. 

Baylor University (Tex.) : J. T. Zealy, of Houston. 

Kansas University : Prof. 0. C. Kellogg ; Richard Cordley. 

Stewart College (Tenn.): W. E. Boggs, of Memphis; Richard 
McIlwaine, of Columbia, 8, C, 








Georgetown College (Ky.): Samuel Furman, of South Caro- 
lina. 

Mount Union College (O.): Mark Trafton, of Brookline, 
Mass. 

Kenyon Oollege (O.): Alfred Blake, of Gambier; James 
Moore, of Ashtabula; W. C. Langdon, of Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Heidelberg College (O.): Prof. H. W. Super, of Ursinus Col- 
lege, Penn.; W. G. Taylor, superintendent of the Pennsylva- 
nia Institute for Soldiers’ Orphans; Samuel Mease, senior 
editor of the Christian World ; P. Herbruck, of Canton, O. 

Indiana University : President Reuben D. Robinson, of Fort 
Wayne College ; Joseph Caldwell, of Roneke, India. 

Hanover College (Ind.): Henry B. Thayer, of Cairo; H. A. 
Edson, of Indianapolis ; Sheldon Jackson, of Denver. 

Franklin College (Ind.): J. R. Baumes, of Cincinnati; 8. M. 
Stimson, of Terre Haute. 

Chicago University : Thomas J. Morgan, of Nebraska. 

Monmouth College (Ill.): David MacDill; William J. Reid; 
William A. Mehard. 

Knox College (Ill.): J. A. Warren; A. T. Pierson. 

Westminster College (Mo.): E. H. Rutherford, of St. Louis; 
David Coulter, of Liberty, Mo.; R. L. Breck. 

William Jewell College (Mo.) : Thomas Rambaut, of Brooklyn; 
William Arthur, of Newtonville, N. Y. 

Muskingum College (Mo.?): D. W. Fisher. 

Iowa Wesleyan University: J. B. Merwin, of New York. 

Iowa College : 8. R. Dennen. 

Upper Iowa University: 8. H. Fairall, secretary of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union. 

Central University (La.): Prof. E. Atkins, of Iowa City; M. 
H. Bixby, of Providence, R. I. 

Simpson Centenary (Ia.): U. P. Golliday, of the Des Moines 
Conference ; C. R. Pomeroy, of Emporia, Kan. 

Lawrence Uniwersity (Wis.): J. O. Peck, of Chicago. 

Racine College (Wis.): J. H. H. Brown, of Cohoes, N. Y. 

Milton College (Wis.): Prof. T. R. Williams, of Alfred Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 

Olivet College (Mich.) : John Scott. : 








A TEA-TABLE TALK IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 
By B. J. W. 


HE host is our friend Dr. ——, who came here, 

bringing not a carpet-bag, but his whole family 
and all his worldly possessions, expecting to realize an 
honest fortune by raising cotton and investing sur- 
plus fundsina gold mine. After some years spent in 
one of the upper counties, gaining experience by act- 
ing as trial-justice and hiding in the woods from the 
Ku-Klux, who killed his next-door neighbor, he now 
holds position as Professor in the State University, 
but is still minus a fortune. 

The guest of the evening is Col. ——, who earned his 
title by service during the late war, aud who is now 
U. 8. Commissioner of Claims. His observation is not 
confined to the common routes of travel or a few large 
towns, but his business leads him to all parts of the 
the State and among all classes of people. Two who 
sit with them have lived South six years, working 
among the freed people in a chief city. And our 
friends are not at ail aware that ‘a chiel’s amang ’em 
takin’ notes.’ 

Col. —— has just returned from the Doctor's former 
home in one of the up-counties. 

“T stopped with Tom —. Do you know him?” 

“Yes; he was a Union man all through the war. He 
is far superior to his neighbors; they look up to him 
with superstitious reverence, and call him the ‘ Proph- 
et.’ They say he prophesied the late war.” 

“T asked him about that. ‘ Yes,’ he replied; ‘I’m 
the man. I know’d’twas comin’.’ ‘But how?’ ‘Oh, 
I know’d it by three things: by Scriptur, by the signs 
o’ the times and by crenology.’ Here a bystander 
growled out: ‘They ain’t no such subject. It’s fru- 
nology.’ ‘No, ’taint; it’s crenology.’ *But how did 
you know it by chronology?” ‘I read about the king 
o’ the north and the king o’ the south in Dan’l.’ Here 
he got the Bible and read to me the eleventh chapter 
of Daniel. ‘But how did you know that that passage 
did not refer to something which had already taken 
place?’ ‘Oh, I seen th’ extravagance o’ the women 
and the wickedness o’ the men, and so, takin’ Scriptur 
with chrenology, I ‘lowed ’twuz comin’ ’tween 1860 
and 1865.’’’ 

“How were you entertained?” we asked the Col- 
onel. 

“TI staid there a week. They sent two miles to bor- 
row a looking-glass for me to shave by, and had some 
candles made on purpose for me, which, by the way, 
contained more wick than tallow. Some of those 
people don’t know the use of matches, lamps or kero- 
sene oil. Some never saw any. They will go a quar- 
ter of a mile to borrow fire. I heard Uncle Tom him- 
self, and he is, as you say, an oracle among them, 
advising a sick girl to take kerosene and soot inter- 
nally as a cure.” 

Said Mrs. F.——“‘I remember going toafuneral among 
them once. Just at night the coffin was carried on an 
ox-cart into the pine woods, without prayer, hymn, or 
word of comfort. The coffins are like half-made dry- 
goods boxes, from which the rough, uneven ends of the 
boards have not been sawed off. The finest one I saw 
was lined with coarse, unbleached muslin, notched by 
scissors on the edge, aud left hanging outside like a 
curtain when the boards were nailed on the top. 

“They would come miles to see Belle’s piano, and, 
when shown into the parlor where it stood, would ask 
where it was. They would stand before a picture on 
the wall and ask, ‘What’s that thing?’ They walked 
in without knocking, and when I told them they ought 
to knock on coming into a stranger’s house,they stared 





at me blankly, not knowing what I meant. I have 
known them sit in my house a half day, scarcely mov- 
ing or speaking, and I could not find out their names 
or ages or where they lived or whether they came on 
any business. Perhaps, before leaving, they would 
beg for a little tobacco. Once a mother asked me for 
some for a pale child, about eight years old, ‘’cos he’s 
mighty sickly, and ’twould comfort him a bit.’ When 
they brought berries to sell the only payment de- 
manded was ‘a basket ’o corn,’ and they took silently 
whatever I gave them, be my basket large or small.” 

“True,”’ broke in the colonel, “they have no concep- 
tion of quantity or distance. I have tried in vain to 
find out how far it was from one place toanother. ‘The 
only reply is, ‘A right smart chance.’ They will some- 
times say of a neighbor that he stays—never lives—so 
many tasks off, a task being a quarter cf an acre. 
When I question them to find out the justness of claims 
they never know anything. 1t is impossible to arrive 
at correct spelling of family names, they differ so 
among themselves in the matter. They don’t know 
their own age or their children’s. Sometimes one will 
say, ‘O, my age is done burnt up,’ from which I infer 
that there once existed a family record.” 

“IT went to see a woman a few days ago. 
have you lived here?’ ‘Raised here.’ ‘How long have 
you been married?’ ‘O, right smart.’ ‘Were you 
married before the war?’ ‘Yes.’ *How long before?’ 
‘Dunno.’ ‘How many acres did your husband own 
before the war?’ ‘O, right smart.’ ‘ Was it ten acres 
or a thousand?’ ‘Dunno.’ ‘Did he go to the war?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘ Was he an officer or a private?? ‘How? ‘Was 
he a captain, or lieutenant, or anything like that? 
‘Dunno.’ ‘Did he go to the war voluntarily; that is, 
did he want to go, or was he made to go?’ ‘Dunno; I 
never heerd him say nothin’ ’bout it.” 

‘* But,” remarked one, “they belong to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. They must know something.” ‘“ Yes, 
they know the taste of clay; they pick it up anywhere 
and eat it, but they like it best from the back of the 
chimney, flavored with smoke; and they do know how 
to hoe cotton.” ‘‘ But, if they work, don’t they accu- 
mulate, and gradually improve?” “ Most of them earn 
only a little, irregularly. They raise a little cotton, 
and gather berries and light-wood to sell, and then laze 
until hunger compels them to go to work again. Oc- 
casionally, before the war, one smarter and more push- 
ing than the others would manage to get possession of 
a& negro boy or two, who would grow in value as they 
came of age, and so, in spite of lack of thrift, he would 
find himself at last in the coveted rank of slave-owner. 
In presenting claims these ex-slaves are brought be- 
fore me as witnesses. It is no uncommon thing to find 
them able to read and write. I’ve often seen one sign 
his name to a paper, while his former master was 
obliged to make his mark. The negro had picked it 
up, dug it out, somehow, since freedom, while the white 
man had never once thought of such a thing. They 
don’t care to know any more. It is my belief that, if 
a school-house were to be set down beside them, they 
would not spare their children out of the cotton-field 
to attend it.” 

“Do they ever get angry?” ‘“ Not often; never un- 
less full of fighting whiskey; then they hold life very 
cheap.” 

“T should think they would learn something by 
coming to the towns and villages to sell things.” ‘* Let 
me describe a scene to you which will give a fair idea 
of the use they make of such opportunities. An army 
officer, riding not far from town, spied a curious 
team ahead and soon overtook it. A white woman, 
barefoot, with a man’s straw hat on her head, sat 
astride a black bull which drewa sled. On the sled 
lay a man flat on his back, his hat over his eyes, and 
between his knees an old basket. ‘Halloo! What 
have you there?’ No sign of life from the man, but 
the woman called out, ‘Peaches.’ ‘What do you ask 
for them?’ ‘ Fifty cents.’ If you’ll tie up the basket 
with a piece of cloth, so that I can carry it, I'll give 
you a dollar for the whole.’ ‘Reckon I'd better sell 
‘em right ’round here. Haint got no cloth.’ ‘Wecan 
buy some in town.’ She rather reluctantly consented. 
Having bougbt the cloth at a shop, the officer handed 
it to her. ‘ You tie it,’ she said. ‘I never dun nothin’ 
that kin’. You better do it.’ He offered a two dollar 
green-back in paymeut. The woman took it, handled 
it curiously and gave it to the man. He stared atita 
while and then shook his head. ‘Mister,’ said she, 
‘haint you got no money but this? I never seen that 
kin’ afore.’ By the aid of a shop-keeper, small change 
was given them, and they started for home—how 
much wiser for the trip?” 

‘* But these are exceptions."’ 

“They are not exceptions. There are thousands of 
such people. These things are true of the majority of 
the people outside the towns, on all the sand hills be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and the Blue Ridge.” 

Agreeing with this statement, our host arose, and 
our tea-iable talk was ended. o 

But my heart cried out for these poor people w 
know not even their own ignorance enough to cry out 
for themselves. How are they to be reached? Will 
the expensive, slow-moving, caste school system de- 
manded by a small class of more intelligent Southern 
whites avail here, where it is required that depraved, 
lethargic souls shall be roused and grounded in right 
principles, as well as that the alphabet shall be taught? 
May we hope that, forced by law into mixed schools, 
their prejudices will gradually abate, and that the 
next generation will show more of promise? 


‘How long 
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Recture-Room Calk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THINGS UNSEEN. 
Fray Evenina, Oct. 2, 1874. 


N Friday evening, Oct. 2, Plymouth Church 

was the scene of what was probably the most en- 
thusiastic, heartfelt welcome ever given to a pastor by 
his people. The occasion was that of the regular Fri- 
day night prayer-meeting of the church, but it was 
also that of Mr. Beecher’s return from his vacation, 
and the result was a prayer-meeting of numerical 
strength such as only the millennial days will be likely 
to give us again. The meetings are regularly held in 
a lecture-room seating several hundred people, but 
long before seven o’clock on Friday night the experi- 
enced sexton saw that the people already about the 
doors might fill the lecture-room several times over. 
The church itself, seating over 2,000 people, was thrown 
open, and at seven o’clock many people who had 
started early, so as to get a good seat, found them- 
selves unable to get standing room inside the doors. 
Mr. Weld, who has for twenty years been the sexton 
of the church, declared that on no occasion, not even 
during the war and the excited months preceding it, 
had so many people been turned away. ‘‘ Why,” said 
he, ‘the people who could not get in would have filled 
Plymouth Church twice over.” 

Before Mr. Beecher entered a stranger might have 
wondered whether many of the attendants had not 
been drawn by curiosity only, but such wonderings, if 
there were any, were entirely dispelled the moment 
the pastor’s face appeared, for hundreds of people 
sprang to their feet, hands were clapped in distracting 
tumult, hats and handkerchiefs were waved, and al- 
though not a voice was heard the heartiness of the 
welcome was fully understood by all who heard and 
saw it. The demonstration continued without cessa- 
tion until a happy thought penetrated the organ-loft: 
the great instrument pealed forth ‘Old Hundred,” 
the choir arose and began to sing 

*“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
the enthusiasm of the audience straightway flew from 
their hands to their lips, and joining in the grand old 
hymn they drowned even the sound of the great organ 
itself. After a solo by the principal soprano, Mr. 
Beecher advanced and spoke as follows: 

I could have wished, on returning from my summer 
vacation, to have met my people in the lecture-room, 
according to our old and invariable custom; but I ree- 
ognize the reasons which have made it imperative 
that you should assemble here; and yet, just so far as 
it is possible, let us imagine this to be a simple meet 
ing of a household of faithful Christian brethren who 
have struggled together in the great battle of life, and 
are come here neither to gaze nor to be gazed upon, 
but to worship, to hold sweet fellowship, and to strike 
the same old chords that have vibrated now for nearly 
thirty years, for it is the eve of the 3d of October, on 
which, twenty-seven years ago, I took the pastoral 
charge of this church and society. It is a fit anniver- 
sary, therefore, our re-assembling, of our first autum- 
nal meeting; and in the beginning of this meeting, let 
that one Name which is, and is forever above every 
other name, be the only one worshiped, the only one 
thought of, and the only one whose presence shall dif- 
fuse bounty and benediction throughout this great 
congregation. 

The hymn beginning 

* When I survey the wondrous Cross” 
was then sung, and Mr. Beecher offered the opening 
prayer, as follows: 

Thou ever blessed Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, we render thee thanks for all the mercies 
which thou hast vouchsafed to us through him; for 
his words of knowledge, for his words of love, for 
his life, for all that which we have derived from his 
living, from his dying, and from his living again in 
the heavenly places where now, exalted to the right 
hand of power, he is the Head of all things, and is 
leading souls through darkness, through light, through 
trouble, and through sorrow, home to glory. Oh! 
thou that art our life and our light, shed down upon 
us the bright influence of thy love, and kindle hope 
and courage in every heart. More are they that are 
for us than they that are against us. Since thou art 
ours, since our hope is in thee, since thou hast given us 
the earnest of the Spirit, and art day by day renew- 
ing the tokens of thy indwelling; since thou art teach- 
ing us how to discern the invisible, and how to use the 
things that are visible as if they were transient and 
shadowy, O Lord, our God, teach us in all this ex- 
perience how more and more to glorify thy name. We 
pray that thou wilt draw near to all that are strug- 
glipg with their pride, and making battle therewith 
day by day, misled often, filled with perpetual mis- 
takes, and cast down wearily at times with an unequal 
conflict. Grant that they may be steadfast in cour- 
age, and to the end humble themselves before the 
mighty power of God, that he may in due time lift 
them up. Draw near to all that strive and struggle 
with inbred sins, with fiery passions, with all the ail- 
ments of life; and we pray that thou wilt help them 
to bring to bear upon themselves the truth of thy 
word. And may they learn day by day to stand in 





the circle where thou art, feeling thy power and hav- 
ing thine indwelling spirit with them. May they be 
able to overcome, and to walk among men in all sweet- 
ness, in all purity, in all gentleness, in all that is lova- 
ble in themselves, and loving all thatare around about 
them. Make us to feel not that things seen are with- 
out value. Give them, to us, a higher value. The 
bread that we eat, the raiment that we wear, the fair 
sun that shines upon all things to render them beauti- 
ful day by day—make these brighter to our thought. 
Grant that we may know how to adorn life, and how 
to behold it in its exaltation, in its hidden meaning, 
revealed by thy Spirit. O grant us, yet better than 
that, refuge above it in the great realm over our head 
into which no man’s foot can enter, but where our 
thoughts may fly free and strong, and be as the angels’ 
thoughts. Lift us into the peace of Goad, into the pres- 
ence of divine truth anid love; and may the power of 
the Most High dwell upon us; and from all sorrow may 
we beable to fly as birds fly from the tempest, and hide 
ourselves from all pains and oppressions and wrongs; 
and may we be able to abide under the shadow of thy 
wings, and be brooded by our God. We beseech of 
thee that we may know how to cast away every 
weight—the sins that do so easily beset us—all things 
that hinder our perfect love and friendship with thee; 
and grant that thus we may overcome the world, and 
living in it live by the power that is above it, and bring 
down to daily duty, and all irksome labors, all pains 
and all trials, the light and the peace that hang ever- 
more above us, and are for them that know how to 
take them. If there are in thy presence any that do 
not know the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, which the world cannot give, and which the 
world cannot take away, grant them this knowledge. 
Oh bring wandering ones back to thee, to the faith of 
their fathers, to the faith of those that have gone be- 
fore them, in the assured trust and redemption of the 
blood of Jesus. Bring near to-night, we pray thee, to 
all that are out of the faith, the love of God, the truth 
of Christ Jesus; and may there be a sanctifying influ- 
ence filling all this congregaticn. May every unwor- 
thy thought be laid aside, may every secular and 
carnal influence perish in the presence of the pure 
Spirit of God, and may all light and all sweetness fall 
down upon this congregation from heaven as upon 
flowers fall the dews at night. Grant that more and 
more before us may rise thy name, thy glory, thy re- 
deeming love, thy work in our hearts and in the hearts 
of all thy people, and thy great and glorious work in 
the churches among all nations and in all time. Thou 
that dwellest unwearied in an eternal youth, pity our 
impatience and our haste; for at times our hearts fail 
us, and we are discouraged because the work moves so 
slow. O thou that dwellest in eternal thought and in- 
finite leisure, waiting through ages, thou art not has- 
tening nor hurried. Grant that we may partake 
somewhat of thy patience through faith, and be able 
to endure, working at the foundations, and looking 
forward for the consummation in the ages, when we 
shall behold from the heavenly battlements that which 
we have been doing on earth perfected and glorified. 

And now we pray that thou wilt accept our thanks- 
giving. We bring the tribute and offering of our 
thanks, and lay them at thy pierced feet. O thou who 
hast had compassion upon unnumbered hearts that 
were pierced, have compassion upon all who are in sor- 
row. O thou that art the God of all comfort, console 
any that are in affliction. Thou that didst bend thyself 
unto death for thine enemies, teach us to love our 
enemies. Thou that art everlastingly benevolent to 
those who are ungrateful and selfish, teach us to shine 
upon all men by the greatness of that Spirit which is 
in God, and not by the measuring of men’s words. So 
carry us through life, always leaning on thee; always 
hoping in thy grace. Lying as little children in the 
arms of their mothers, may we be upborne by thy 
strength, until the joyful day shall come when men shall 
say, mournfully, ** He is dead,” and angels above shall 
shout, “‘ He lives!’’ Then, when we behold thee as thou 
art, all shadows gone, clear and everlasting light upon 
thee, in thy beauty and in thy glory, looking upon 
thee, we will cast ourselves at thy feet, saying, “‘ Not 
unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name, be all the 
glory, forever and forever.’”’ Amen. 

The hymn . 

* Love divine, all love excelling " 
was then sung, after which Mr. Beecher called upon 
Prof. R. R. Raymond to lead in prayer. 
The hymn beginning 
“To thee, my Shepherd and my God” 
was then sung, and Mr. Beecher read and spoke as 
follows: 

“Knowing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall 
raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present us with you. For 
all things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace might 
through the thanksgiving of many redound to the glory of 
God. For which cause we faint not; but though our out- 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day, 
For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us @ far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; 
while we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which not seen: for the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 


Within a limited sphere every person of a genuine 
heart knows how much more precious the invisible 
things of life are than the visible. It is not the moth- 
er’s hand, but the love that moves it, it is not the 
words that we speak in the intimacy of friendship and 
in the household, but the disposition that lies behind, it 





is the inner man, that gives power to the outer man; 
and we, if we turn our thought to it for a moment, do 
not believe that gardens, and orchards, and grounds, 
and houses, and furniture and the living forms of men 
aud women are of value comparable with hope, and 
with love, and with courage, and with fidelity, and with 
loyalty. We value the inward qualities which go to 
make heroic manhood, whether in conspicuous places 
orin humble spheres, So we have, within the scope 
of our higher experience and testimony a specimen of 
the realization of this great truth, by which the 
Apostle lived, and by which every great soul has lived 
in times of persecution, and wrought under the mighty 
hand of God great changes in human affairs. It is 
by the recognition of this higher life. For just above 
the life that now is, begins the tempestuous life. Here, 
where storms come, and sorrows oppress, and troubles 
heap up the way, men under burdens that they have 
not of themselves strength to bear, fall down to the 
ground; and there is no peace; there ure sorrows that 
wail to sorrows, deep calling unto deep; and yet with- 
in the hand’s reach, just above every head, are peace 
and love and gladness—for where man’s strength fails 
God’s strength begins. Where sorrows are no longer 
tolerable all sorrow vanishes in the peace which comes 
from Christ. Where men have come to the end of 
thought and invention and endurance, and there is 
nothing more that human strength can do, there in 
its plenitude inexhaustible, and abundant beyond all 
scope of the imagination, is the everlasting presence 
and power of Almighty God; and no man is ever lifted 
up into this power that he does not look back with 
amazement to think that he fretted, or that his cour- 
age failed, or that he ever thought there was anything 
on earth for which he had a right to grieve. 

A man whose head is crowned, and whose heart be- 
gins to beat with immortality—how shall he go sorrow- 
ing and cast down like a broken harp? In the 
presence of God, and the eternities, and all rejoicing 
spirits, surrounded as we are by loved ones calling back 
to us by imagination, by faith (the father and the 
mother, the brother and the sister, all sainted names 
and memories), realizing that they live, that they are 
our witnesses, and that they buoy us up by the power 
which God gives them, sent to minister to those who 
are heirs of salvation—in this glorious company, how 
shall we bow down the head as if we were prisoners, 
or wore the chain, or had upon us the marks of dis- 
grace? It is for us to fly away from troubles. It is for 
us to lift ourselves up above visible things into the 
realm of the invisible, and, though there may be any 
amount of trouble low down, to go above the cloud. 

This summer many parties went to the summit of 
Mt. Washington, when the sun was very bright on all 
below; and they were enveloped in clouds, and saw 
nothing. So many go out of worldly prosperity up to 
the Mt. of Vision, and see nothing, being without 
faith, without hope, and without divine insight. 
There were other parties that went to the summit of 
Mt. Washington, when the clouds lay low beneath, and 
it was raining; and men laughed at them; but when 
they had ascended, they found the top of the mountain 
serene and clear, so that they looked over all the wide 
lands, and saw the storms emptying themselves below 
them. In the pure ether they stood and looked down 
upon that which had cloudéd their way up thither. 
And thus to the child of God permisston is given to 
go up to the mountain top and look down upon the 
trouble and sorrow of this world. 

Dearly beloved, all this naturally flows from the 
words which I read; but the one thought in this pas- 
sage which is in my heart ringing like a bell, is this: 

**Knowing, that he which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall 
raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present us with you." 

The little children of my charge; the maidens whom 
I have baptized and instructed; the young men who 
are now gathering the fullness of their strength; they 
that are in the midst of the battle of life; old men and 
matrons (in twenty-seven years how large an army 
have I led!), it is to mean inexpressibly joyful thought 
that, as I am assured, by the power of divine love I 
shall not slumber in the dust—only this [the body], vot 
I. I shall rise by the irresistible power of the heart of 
Christ; I shall find immortality; but I shall be pre- 
sented with you. Not your confidence here, not your 
sympathy, not your acclamation, is half so sweet to 
me as the thought that when all clouds and all strug- 
gles have passed, you and I shall stand together, 
known of God, and knowing as we are known. In 
that blessed hope let us stand more firmly uuited than 
ever. 

Beloved, men and women, God has seen fit to give 
to this church a discipline which is, I trust, a prophecy 
of the usefulness to which he means to bring you. He 
has laid upon you burdens that are to make you 
stronger. If he bas brought you to the grindstone, it 
is to sharpen you for the day of battle. Never before, 
in the whole history of this church, was there such re- 
sponsibility laid upon it to do God’s work. You ought 
to feel a sympathy for the weak, for the tempted, for 
the fallen, for the sorrowing, for the sinful, for the 
human soul in all its variations of experience. It is 
for this church to have a bosom of sympathy like 
God’s. It is for you to go out for men, to labor for 
them, to be patient with them, to lift them up, to save 
them. 

For myself I have no new gospel; I have no new 
promises; I am just the man I have been for twenty- 
seven years among you, having but one single desire, 
as God knows my soul, and that is to do good to my 
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fellow-men—a desire which was given me from my 
mother (for when I was bern I was baptized into that 
nature), which has been ministered to me in all my 
life, and which is deeper in me than ever before—a 
disposition to spend and be spent for the development 
of the divine element that is in every human soul. 

Let us, then, join hands for the year upon which we 
have entered, in the resolve that we will not seek ac- 
clamation, that we will not seek any worldly end, but 
that with a purer love, with a more fervent consecra- 
tion of ourselves, with a more perfect union to Christ, 
with a sense of heaven nearer than ever before, we 
will, in our households, and in all the ways in which 
we have been accustomed to do good, seek to bring in 


a better faith, a better fidelity, more love. 


And may the blessing of him that came to save the 
perishing be upon you, go with you, sanctify you, mul- 
tiply your labors, and your graces which make your 
labors effectual, purify you, strergthen you, cleanse 
you, and make your faces shine as do theirs who are 
every day looking into the face of Jesus, and into the 
gate of heaven. 





THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 
New Haven, Oct. 3. 


SPISTORICALLY considered, this is the sixth 
if general council of the churches now designated 
“The Congregational Churches of the United States,” 
and the second regular triennial council, the first hay- 
ing been held at Oberlin, in November, 1871. The 
first of the four general synods, or councils, previous 
to the organization of the triennial body, was convened 
at Cambridge, then belonging to Newtown, Mass., 
August 30, 1637, the second at Cambridge, September 
1, 1646, the third at Albany, N. Y., October 5, 1852, and 
the fourth at Boston, June 14, 1865, 

There have been held, however, meanwhile, several 

partial synods and local councils, or conventions, of 
considerable note, as the “ Half-way Covenant,” “* Re- 
forming,” and “Saybrook Platform” synods, and the 
** Pilgrim Memorial Convention ”’ at Chicago. The or- 
ganization at Oberlin of the Congregational churches, 
so traditionally jealous of their autonomy, into a tri- 
ennial council is severely questioned and narrowly 
watched by many loyal Congregationalists as a new 
departure. It is on probation, and the present meet- 
ing is interesting as an experiment. The traditional 
usage of councils has been to give advice when want- 
ed, and the query is whether this regular volunteering 
of advice may not too often stroke the hair the wrong 
way. But if, on the other hand, it shall better formu- 
late the principle of fellowship, and promote cohesion 
and efficiency, by concentrating and reflecting light 
and good will, its reason for existence will be estab- 
lished. 
' The Council met promptly, in the Center church, at 
8 o’clock P.M. of Wednesday last, and was organized 
by the election of Hon. Lafayette 8. Foster, of Con- 
necticut, to the chair, and Drs. Geo. F. Magoun, of 
Iowa, and Israel E. Dwinell, of California, as assist- 
ant moderators. Comparatively few men of mark 
appeared, but a very good average representation of 
clergy and laity made the body weighty and respect- 
able, the Western members being present in force, 
and apparently the most deeply interested in the pro- 
ceedings. Dr. Leonard Bacon appropriately and elo- 
quently welcomed the Council to the homes, the 
churches and the University of New Haven, with his- 
torical allusions, in his best vein, and the moderator 
handsomely replied. 

The opening sermon was preached, the Center church 
being densely filled, by Dr. R. 8S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, 
from the Scriptures, “‘ He that loveth knoweth God,” 
and “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” His theme—the true discernment of God by 
the moral insight of purity and love—was clearly and 
eloquently set forth by the positive arguments of con- 
sciousness, as against the failures of science to dis- 
cern God, and the tendencies of science to exclude 
him from the moral domain of human life. As the 
sermon has been so widely reported by the daily 
press, the briefest outline of its thought will now suf- 
fice. After speaking of the failure of natural science 
truly to discern a personal God, while it never has 
demonstrated his non-existence, Dr. Storrs argued the 
divine personality from the sense of dependence 
in man, his sense of personality, his authorita- 
tive conscience, his instinct of the Infinite, the mul- 
titudinous marks of adjustment and design, the 
order of history and the holy Scriptures, with their 
revelation of God, answering back to the facts of con- 
sciousness, and in themselves a proof of Him from 
whom they came. 

From this argument was drawn the corollary that in 
this personal God the moral nature must be supreme, as 
evident from the fact that in our own nature the su- 
premacy of moral qualities is abundantly confessed. 

Then he proposed the question, ‘“* How is this God to 
be discerned?” Not by the senses, not by physical 
analysis, not by metaphysical analysis, but by our 
moral insight of purity and love. 

The inferential conclusions were made why science 
cannot discern God; why the failures of science in this 
regard can never discourage those who have seen God; 
what a magnificent democracy there is when to the 
humblest soul God.may be thus revealed; what and 
how grand is the function of the church as the society 





of them who know God, and their function to make 
others know him; the test of all doctrines, rituals, 
activities, their yalue in bringing the true discernment 
of God to men; and, finally, its prophecies of the 
heavenly and beatific vision, when we shall ‘‘see him 
face to face.” 

Dr. Storrs spoke without notes and without hesita- 
tion, in a style of finished rhetorical, logical, and ora- 
torical beauty and strength, pervaded withal by a 
spiritual tone of uplifting power. 

On Thursday morning President Porter gracefully 
extended the hospitalifies of the University to the 
Council, after which Dr. Dwinell read one of the very 
best papers yet presented on “ Fellowship,’ as the 
prime unifying principle and secret of efficiency in the 
Congregational system, in comparison with the princi- 
ple of authority in some other ecclesiastical systems. 
First of all it reaches after the spiritual oneness in 
Christ for its common ground, and then after a specific 
ground in its historic life, the natural unity of kindred 
which the Congregational churches have, doctrinally, 
historically, sympathetically. From this twofold 
basis springs the powerful and salutary principle of 
Fellowship, operating not from without through con- 
stitutions and rubrics, but rather from within—a senti- 
ment of fellowship, a vital force, shaping common and 
settled Congregational principles und practices, as the 
vital forces in a peach give it bloom and flavor. 

Dr. Dwinell specified with great clearness and felicity 
these concrete principles and practices, and then 
showed the great van-ground of them, as lying also 
close to great perils, and putting Congregational church 
members directly upon their nearness to Christ and 
the strength of their Christian instincts and principles, 
taking them up to headquarters, to the mind of Christ, 
subjecting them to healthful moral training and good 
tests of character, leading to energy, spontaneity, and 
exuberance of character, preventing jealousies and 
heart-burnings, promoting equality and good feeling, 
forestalling galling yokes, and shaping such elastic and 
flexible methods as sit easily and gracefully. 

Great power is in sucha system for those prepared for 
it, greater than in those systems which have lictor and 
fasces at their head. But Congregationalists must be 
grand Christians in order to be good churehmen. 
Without the vitality and force of the inward prin- 
ciples the system evaporates, and should this be, one 
advantage is that there is no unsightly heap of ruins, 
no exploded engine to cumber the track of progress, 
and “the world is the better for such a clean and 
quick riddance of a Christless thing.” So much for 
very imperfect hints of the style and matter of a very 
timely and valuable essuy. 

Then came the claims of the various benevolent 
societies under Congregational patronage, urged in 
model ten-minute speeches by their respective repre- 
sentatives, Isaac Langworthy, C. Cushing, H. Q. But- 
terfield, Charles Theodore Russell, M. E. Strieby, David 
B. Coe, Selah B. Treat, presenting succinctly and in a 
really masterly way, considering the usual dry and 
tedious prolixity of such appeals, the claims of the 
American Congregational (Library) Association, Con- 
gregational (church building) Union, Education and 
College Society, Congregational Publishing Society, 
American | Missionary Association, American Home 
Missionary Society, and the A. B. C. F. M. 

In the afternoon Rev. Edward 8. Atwood, of Salem, 
Mass., read the report of a committee appointed by 
the Oberlin Council on the “ consolidation of the be- 
nevolent societies,” and recommending (1) to the hearty 
support of the churches, the A. B. C. F. M., with the 
addition of mission work in Papal lands—formerly en- 
trusted to the American and Foreign Christian Union ; 
(2) commending likewise the American Missionary As- 
sociation; (3) advising that the American Board ex- 
change certain missions with the American Missionary 
Association, the Mendi mission of the latter for the 
missions among the Indians of the latter; (4) approv- 
ing the consolidation of the Education Society with 
the College Society—already effected ; (5) advising the 
Home Missionary Society to greatly enlarge its opera- 
tions by taking in Church erection, Sunday-school Mis- 
sionary Work and Home Evangelization; (6) advising 
the Congregational churches to transfer their contri- 
butions from ** Union” societies to the denominational 
boards; (7) advising the Congregational Publishing 
Society to simplify its operations by attending strictly 
to the publishing business, and by publishing and sell- 
ing ‘denominational and Sunday-school literature of 
a high order’’; (8) that the several magazines of the 
benevolent societies be consolidated into one; (9) that 
a committee be appointed to advise with the above 
named societies with reference to these recommenda- 
tions. 

At this stage, the regular order of business gave way 
to the reception of a delegation from the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference, viz., Rev. Dr. Allen, of 
Maine, Dr. Tiffany, of Washington, and Rey. Mr. Cox, 
of Iowa, and Dr. Mayborne, of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, who made grateful and cordial salutations, 
and were responded to by the Moderator. 

Dr. D. B. Coe, of New York, read a paper of signal 
ability and practical value on ‘‘Comity Between De- 
nominations,” showing in vivid colors the miserable 
waste of Christian effort in parceling out little feeble 
communities amoyg so many sects. Your present 
space will not permit, but the admirable suggestions 
of Dr. Coe ought somehow to reach all the evangelical 
Christiaus of every name. 

The evening session was occupied by Dr, Zachary 





Eddy, of Detroit, in setting forth in glowing terms the 
occasions for hope in Divine prophecies and promises 
as well as the present signs of the times for a speedy, 
powerful and general outpouring of the Spirit. The 
doctor’s exceedingly earnest and hopeful temper was 
contagious, and a free meeting ensued, of the revival 
order, in which fervent prayer and stirring song alter- 
nated with brief and thrilling three minute exhorta- 
tions, full of good news, and auspicious tokens of 
better times at hand. 

On Friday morning the “consolidation” question 
was continued and the first resolution, heartily endors- 
ing the American Board, was unanimously passed. 
The second, approving the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, became the occasion of a sharp, wordy and 
fruitless debate, which resulted in tabling the resolu- 
tion till after the decision of the body on the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth resolutions, Dr. Bacondindulged 
his habit of sharp sayings in remarking that the term 
* non-Caucasian ’’ excludes from missionary enterprise 
octaroons, quadroons and one-half the mulatto. He 
utterly reprobated ‘ schism-shops,” and didn’t think 
much of “stupendous universities ” for the blacks, nor 
want.them organized separately from the religious in- 
stitutions of the white race with whom they are linked 
by destiny. Dr. E. 8. Dwight, of Massachusetts, at- 
tempted, without success, to substitute a resolution 
criticising the policy of the American Missionary As- 
sociation in establishing Congregational churches at 
the South, and advising it to coJperate in education 
with the public school system. 

Here the third resolution was taken up, advising the 
mutual transfer of missions by the A. B. C. F. M. and 
the American Missionary Association. On this the de- 
bate went on through wearisome confusion of ques- 
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THE RESURRECTION. 

The Gospe! of the Resurrection; Thoughts on ita Relations to 
Reason and History. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Regius 
a ot Divinity, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & 
This book is a characteristic product of the Chris- 

tian scholarship of the Church of England. Aithough 
this is its third edition, the value of the work and its 
unfamiliarity to most American readers will justify us 
in giving it asomewhat extended notice. In substance 
it is mainly an argument for the credibility of the 
resurrection of Jesus as a historic fact, and for the 
central place of that fact in Christian belief. The 
execution of the work has great merits. Addressed to 
readers of a somewhat scholarly cast, it displays his- 
torical and Scriptural learning that is at once minute 
and broad. Dr. Westcott has the faculty of seizing the 
central and important elements, and passing by the 
unessential. Hence, while the book is most unwaver- 
ing and earnest in its maintenance of historical, super- 
natural Christianity, it is unencumbered by the 
defense of special interpretations and phases of the- 
ology. Its Christianity is eminently catholic. The 
line of thought is closely logical, and the whole book is 
east in a form of logical severity which compels close 
attention. But the breadth of view and the constant 
reference to the great fields of history relieve it from 
the oppressive effect which pure deductive logic pro- 
duces upon most minds. The style is clear, calm, and 
grave, always free from passion, but inspired always 
by a deep sense of the greatness of the theme. We do 
not see how any thoughtful man can read the book 
without being impressed by the weight of the argu- 
ment for the great fact of the Resurrection, and its 
significance in regard to the problems of life. For 
effect upon those who disbelieve, the author perhaps 
asks rather too much to be granted him. The force of 
some of his arguments virtually depends on taking at 
the outset the believer’s standpoint. Weshouid apply 
this somewhat to the general survey of ante and post- 
Christian history, by which he raises an a priort 
probability of a fact like the Resurrection at that pre- 
cise time. In other cases, as in the treatment of the 
direct historical evidence, the argument addresses it- 
self forcibly to the most impartial of inquirers. In 
general, we judge the book to be adapted chiefly to 
reassure and enlighten those who already give a general 
assent to the Christian faith; while, at the same time, 
it by no means lacks weight as addressed to those who 
stand without. 

The general movement of the thought may be indi- 
cated without trying to specify all of its Closely woven 
links. The introduction points out very clearly and 
forcibly the impossibility of a middle ground as to the 
Resurrection. It must be accepted as a literal, his- 
torical fact, or it must be rejected altogether. If it be 
accepted, a transcendent importance attaches to it, 
and it can by no means be left to neglect as a seconda- 
ry matter. The author then prefaces the discussion 
by a chapter on the fundamental ideas of God, Nature, 
and Miracles: He shows that the rea) difficulties in- 
volved in the Christian faith are by no means peculiar 
to it; they are essentially included in common life, 
and press upon us with a force which we do not in the 
least escape by dropping Christianity. Among these 
inevitable perplexities are the relations of the soul to 
the body, the existence of evil, free will and the law 
of cause and effect, and the like, All these resolve 
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themselves into the antithesis of the finite and infinite, 
an insoluble mystery which underlies all human life 
and is the basis of all religion. Christianity, without 
attempting to explain the mystery, assumes at the 
outset the twofold fact of an infinite personal God and 
a finite human will. Starting from this assumption, the 
book, of course, does not address those who deny or 
regard as doubtful the existence of God. This, as a 
fact given by consciousness, is the basis of the argu- 
ment that follows. 

We cannot present in detai! Dr. Westcott’s concep- 
tion of Nature and of Miracles. The latter strikes us 
as defective. A miracle is defined as “a phenomenon 
which in itself, or from the circumstances under which 
it is presented, suggests the immediate working of a 
personal power producing results not explicable by 
what we observe in the ordinary course of nature.” 
This definition is purely subjective: it would justify 
the savage in calling firearms miraculous when he first 
saw them nsed, or our ancestors of a century ago in 
calling the telegraphic process a miracle if it had been 
brought to their notice without explanation. There is 
a like flaw, it seems to us, in the theory which is offered 
that for us with our intelligence it would be impious 
to pray that the sun or the tide might not rise on a 
particular day, because we know that their rising is 
subject to a clear law which is the expression of the 
Divine Will; but one who had not reached this knowl- 
edge might offer the prayer not only with propriety, 
but perhaps with success! This making prevailing 
faith to depend upon ignorance seems to us unworthy 
of the generally high tenor of the author’s thought. As 
to “laws of Nature,” he points out that they are sim- 
ply generalizations from our limited observation; that 
in arriving at them we have always to recognize an 
uuknown power, and that to absolutely limit the 
operations of that power by our own observations is 
most illegitimate. We must admit that the same 
power, under Changed conditions, might work results 
wholly different from any we have known. A reason- 
able possibility for what we term miracles is thus 
established. 

Then follows a survey of the world’s history, full of 
interest and suggestion, and tending to establish a per- 
ceptible harmony in the course of things, the key be-, 
ing found in the historical work and person of Christ. 
The discussion of the effect of the various stages of 
Israelitish history on the national development, and 
of the contributions of Greece and Rome to the life of 
the world, are traced in clear and bold lines. The 
slow and yet uncompleted development of the Chris- 
tian Church is then outlined. There is something 
fanciful, to our mind, in the conception of three defi- 
nite stages of advance—the Orthodox, the Catholic, 
and the Evangelical; there appears to us here, as some- 
times in other cases, a tendency to mould facts to suit 
theory. But, reverting to the central point, and deal- 
ing with the direct evidence of the Resurrection, the 
ground grows firm under our feet. There is, of course, 
no new matter to be added to our knowledge, but the 
grouping and presentation of what we have, the re- 
fraining from all weak or doubtful arguments, and 
the culminating and powerful massing of the evidence 
—all show a master’s hand, aud to most readers will 
carry strong conviction. The unassailable ground is 
afforded by those epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Romans, which are placed beyond con- 
troversy as written not later than 594.p. These con- 
tain the most direct testimony to Paul’s own belief in 
Christ’s Resurrection as the very mainspring of his 
life. They display that belief as universal in the 

church at that time, so that in addressing some who 
doubted the immortality of Christians Paul assumes 
the fact of Christ’s rising as unquestioned even by 
them, and bases his whole argument to them upon it. 
Paul’s testimony as to his conversion carries us back 
to within ten years of the death of Jesus, as the time 
of his own acceptance of the universal belief of the 
church. Ina memorable passage in 1 Corinthians, xv., 
he appeals, as personal witnesses of the risen Christ, to 
the men best known in the church—Cephas, the twelve, 
and the surviving major part of “ above five hundred 
brethren.” We are thus carried by the plainest and 
most irresistible evidence to a universal belief among 
Christ’s followers in his rising from the dead, following 
immediately upon his death. The circumstantial ac- 
counts of the empty sepulcher, the various appear- 
ances to the twelve individually and together, and to 
the “five hundred brethren at once ’—as to which last 
particulars Paul’s testimony coincides with the Evan- 
gelists—exclude any rational theory of delusion, as the 
theory of imposture was long ago excluded. Nor was 
there anything to predispose the disciples’ minds to 
delusion. The triumphant rising and ascension of the 
Messiah was as foreign to Jewish traditional belief as 
his humiliation and death. The Gospels are full of 
revelations of the total unpreparedness of the disciples, 
their failure to the very last to understand the hints 
thrown out by Jesus. And again, comparing the sim- 
ple and graphic portraitures of the same men in Luke’s 
Gospel and in his book of Acts, we feel, while recog- 
nizing their identity, that a mighty change has come 
over them—a revolution in their methods of thought, 
a growth into heroic courage and unconquerable hope 
—all answering to such a stupendous fact as the Resur- 
rection, and all inexplicable on any other ground. 
The whole life of the early church, its earliest forms 
of expression, its sacraments, its writings, are stamped 
through and through with the effects of this marvelous 
event. Itis the ay without Which no adequate cause 





can be found for the greatest fact of human history— 
the birth and progress of Christianity. 

We are sorry that our space does not permit us to 
even outline the further course of Dr. Westcott’s book. 
It proceeds, through its latter half, to show the bearing 
of the Resurrection upon the great subjects of human 
thought; its full assurance of immortality which Greek 
philosophy had relinquished as unknown or relegated 
to a blind instinct; its revelation of soul and body as 
belonging both to the essential personality of man, and 
of future existence, under a glorified bodily form; its 
assurance of final victory over sin, in the spectacle of 
a Saviour who bore the ills of a sinful world yet 
ascended in fullness of triumph’; its disclosure of man- 
kind as bound in the closest unity through its Divine 
head. All these lines of thought are worked out with 
much strength and beauty. The volume closes with a 
separate essay on the Aspects of Positivism in Rela- 
tion to Christianity. The mechanical dress is worthy 
of the contents—substantial and handsome, as every- 
thing from Macmillan is expected to be. 


NOTES. 


The Mother's Hygienic Handbook, published by 
8S. R. Wells, New York, contains, in small compass, a 
large amount of valuable and intelligently imparted 
information for young mothers, nurses, and those ex- 
pecting to bear children or have the care of them. 
All such persons should have recourse to some book of 
this class, written by a physician, rather than to the 
doubtful knowledge which is imparted by neighbor- 
ing oracles, and even by tender-hearted persons of 
limited experience. 


On first looking at Allen & Greenough’s Cesar, 
published by Ginn Brothers, of Boston, we were 
moved to congratulate school-boys on the promise of 
a shorter course of Caesar than their elders have been 
compelled togo through. We find, however, that this 
volume, while containing but the first four books of 
the Gallic War, will be followed by a second part con- 
taining the remaining books, with the three of the 
Civil War. The “notes” occupy as much space as 
the text, and seem very judiciously made, as might 
naturally be expected from teachers so capable as are 
the editors of the book, and the vocabulary is complete. 


Chaste as Ice, Pure as Snow is the title of a new 
novel published by Messrs. Porter & Coates of Phila- 
delphia, and the title is supposed to indicate the char- 
acter of the heroine of the story. The name is taken 
from Hamlet’s wild speech to Ophelia, in which he 
says ‘*‘ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny,’ and the natural reflection 
of any reader of this book will be that despite the vir- 
tues of the heroine her utter lack of sense of propriety 
fitly justified the opinions which were rendered on her 
actions. As a record of the silliness of which pure 
women may be guilty, the book is a success, but it will 
not make society any more lenient to such peculiar 
people. 

An Idiomatic Key to the French Language, pub- 
lished by Albert Mason, New York, is a book which 
every student of the French language will find useful. 
Even those of us who take pains to let it be known 
that we read noted French authors in the original will 
be mortified to see how few of the idioms quoted by 
Messrs. Lambert and Sardou, in this little volume, he 
can translate into English that will seem sensible, 
while people who attempt to write letters in French 
will be appalled at the “ bookish” ring which there 
would be to their renderings of certain treacherously 
simple English sentences. The method in which the 
authors of this ‘‘ Key” group their idioms is the only 
sensible one, for it is only by a comprehensive view of 
the various meanings of certain distinctive words that 
one can ever be enabled to “‘ speak like a native."’ 


Crowned in Palm Land, published by Lippin- 
cott, is a record of actual missionary experience in 
Africa. We have often wondered if missionary boards 
might not profitably purchase books of this class for 
general distribution and reading in neighborhoods 
noted for the smallness of their contributions to the 
mission fund. Missionary magazines are useful, and 
individual effort is better, but “a touch of nature 
makes the world akin.” The simple recitals of Mrs. 
Nassau (the author), of her trouble to get good butter, 
and of the condition of the baby with four teeth com- 
ing through at once, will have on many simple hearts 
and well-filled pockets a more decided effect than the 
eloquence of special letters and addresses. So long as 
we bear in mind the fact that it was for humanity’s 
sake that Christ died, we cannot help believing that 
humanity is good enough to talk about, and that the 
natural interest of man in his fellows should not be 
ignored as a means of persuading him to contribute to 
their assistance. 


The Power of Grace, by Rev. 8. H. Platt, of 
Brooklyn, isa book partially devoted to the subject 
indicated by its name, and partially to a collation of 
all known arguments against the use of tobacco. 
There is also considerable space (the book occupying 
but 190 pages) consumed by a taking advertisement of 
another book by the same author, and there is also 
found one of the author’s sermons which does not 
seem particularly applicable to the subjects suppositi- 
tiously treated. These subjects resdlve themselves into 
one, which is, in brief, the possibility of such an in- 
stantaneous work of grace in the heart as to do away 
with the natural effect of the use of stimulants, of 





animal passions previously uncontrolled? of inborn 


tendencies to evil, and of that irritability which ensues 
from protracted labor during periods of physical and 
mental exhaustion. Good people will rejoice with 
those whose experience the ‘author adduces in proof 
of his theory,. but, while perhaps stimulated to 
greater earnestness in prayer, they will not cease to 
make individual strivings, each against his own be- 
setting sins. Published by 8. Harrison & Co., Brook! yn. 


Probably no more loveable and pious man than 
Henry Martyn ever entered the missionary service, 
and The Memoir of Henry Martyn, which the “ Prot- 
estant Episcopal Society for the Promotion of Evan- 
gelical Knowledge’’ has republished from Rey. John 
Sargent’s last London edition, is well worth reading. 
We do not believe that the perusal of memoirs in 
general is conducive to spiritual edification, for the 
frequent appearance of the smallest personal pronoun 
can hardly help provoking weariness ;—happy is he in 
whom it excites no worse sensation. Martyn, how- 
ever, Was so earnest and self-forgetful, and withal so 
spiritually minded that his experience forms interest- 
ing reading, and awakens no worse sentiment than 
the shame which follows the comparison of his life 
with our own. The strictly orthodox will sigh at read- 
ing his admission that “‘ perhaps many people, with all 
the incumbrances of Popery, are moving toward the 
kingdom of heaven,” but they will take heart again 
at reading of his unprovoked rudeness—apparently 
so utterly unlike Martyn’s nature—in writing in a 
nun’s prayer-book “something about having the 
worldin the heart though flying from it toa convent.” 


If the reader will take a map of North America 
and trace an irregular line Northwestward a thousand 
miles or more to Athabaska Lake, thence with a de- 
cided increase of irregularity five hundred miles 
Westward to the lake system of British Columbia, and 
thence Southward, five hundred miles more to the 
San Juan Straits, he will have an idea in the rough of 
the route traversed by Major W. F. Butler in the win- 
ter of 1872-3. His adventures are described in a hand- 
somely illustrated volume entitled the Wild North 
Land, published by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 
Such an expedition would be impossible in summer, 
although the country is at that time in its most attrac- 
tive dress:—‘* A land echoing with the voices of birds, 
the ripple of running water, the mournful music of 
the waving pive-branch.”’ It is in winter only that 
the forests and swamps become passable. Then it is 
‘a land of silence, a land hushed to its inward depths 
by the weight of ice, the thick falling snow, the in- 
tense rigor ot a merciless cold.’”’ Of course such a 
journey in the hands of an intelligent writer is full 
of a kind of adventure which partakes of the nature 
of two zones, the Arctic and the Temperate. The be- 
ginning and end of the journey are more like what we 
know of winter life in our own North woods, but by 
far the greater part lay in a territory whose wild deso- 
lation is like that of Northern Liberia, with the added 
interest of magnificent mountain ranges, and solemn 
reaches of evergreen forest almost untrodden by the 
foot of man. 
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Business Department. 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


THe GorHamMm Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 








Interesting to Every One. 


OnE of the most remarkable improve- 
ments in Piano-Fortes, of the present 
day, has just been effected by DUNHAM 
& Sons, of 18 East 14th Street, New York, 
in the ordinary square instrument. The 
improvement consists in a system of con- 
struction by which the tone is increased 
to an equality with that of a Grand 
Piano, while the quality is pure and 
beautiful. Hitherto, increase of power 
in Square Pianos has been gained at 
the expense of purity of quality, but 
DunuAam & Sons have overcome this 
difficulty, and have literally produced a 
Grand Piano in a square case of ordi- 
nary dimensions. The tone is resonant, 
powerful, and melodious, the touch is 
light but strong, and the professional 
player can produce all the effects that 
can be got out of a Grand, while the 
amateur will feel an unusual pleasure in 
its ample and satisfying tone. It will in 
a measure revolutionize the manufacture 
of Square Pianos. 





10 BEAvUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA, or 
Transfer Pictures, sent postpaid for 10 
cents; 100 assorted pictures for 50 cents. 
They are Heads, Landscapes, Autumn 
Leaves, Flowers, Animals, Insects, Comic, 
etc. They can be instantly transferred 
to any article, so as to imitate the most 
beautiful painting. Catalogue, 24 pages, 
and instructions how to transfer, free. 
J. L. Parren & Co., 71 Pine street, New 
York. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Starch. 
Analysis of this choice article, both in 
America and Europe, shows that in 1,000 
ounces there are but 2 ounces of foreign 
material. This is a degree of purity 
never before attained. 





Dyeing and Cleaning. 

Take your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New 
York Dyein and Printing Establishment, 
Staten Island. Offices, 98 Duane street, 752 
Broadway, 610 steth avenue, New York; 166 
and 168 ierrepont street, Brooklyn, and 40 
North Eigbth street, ) Sea 


Just What 1 I Want. 


A sewing machine that I myself can use for 
all my family work; and it is well attested 
that the “ Willcox & Gibbs” is just that ma- 
Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


Men Always Admire 


a pretty, well-shod foot. By all means buy 

lish Channel Shoes. af wear longer 
and never have They cost no 
more. A dark line 5 ows Seed the channel 
-is cut around the sole. 


~ 





THURSTON'S [vORY PEARL TooTH Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and white, and the gums 


healthy. Sold b Drugsiet 25 and 50 cents 
r bottle. Wells & Elliott, 11 Gold St., N. Y., 
holesale Agents. 





On, how on earth can I be sure to 
keep my breath fresh, sweet and pure? Use 
Sozodont, Oh, has the way at last been found 
to’ keep my teeth white, clean and sound? 
Use Sozodont. 





TuHose who have once used the Eureka 
Machine twist will use no other. It is war- 
ranted in every respect. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 


‘ 





TRAVELING Agents often lie. Send for 
free price list Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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New and Desirable Music Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


VINEYARD OF SONG, 


A FINE COLLECTION OF GLEES, SONGS, ANTHEMS, 
ETC., TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE AND 
CONCISE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 

COMPLETE WORK FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 

Pronounced by Teachers who have examined it 
the MosT THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND PRAC- 
TICE Book ever issued for Musical Institutes and 
Conventions, as well as for Singing Schools and 
Academies. 


Price, 7 cents; per dozen Copies, $7.50. 
For Sunday-schools : 


Royal Diadem. 


This already popular Sunday-school Song Book 
is without a rival. Over 300,000 Copies have been 
sold in the short time since it was issued. 

“ROYAL DIADEM” improves on acquaintance, 
and we are confident will prove as good as “ Pure 
Gold,” “‘ Bright Jewels,”’ * Fresh Laurels,” “ Gold- 
en Chain,” or any of our earlier publications, 
which are so great favorites. 


Price, in board covers, 35 cents; $30 per 100 copies. 








For Prayer-Meetings and Revivals : 


WINNOWED HYMNS. 


This Little work is a compilation of the choicest 
devotional Songs that have come to be so much 
liked in the Prayer-Meetings and Social Circle. 

Every Family should purchase ** WINNOWED 
Hymns” for use at the family altar. 

Price, in board covers, 30 cents; $25 per 109 copies. 


For Temperance Meetings : 


TIDAL WAVE 


Is a fine collection of NEW Temperance Songs, 
full of pleasing, stirring melodies. ‘ TIDAL 
WAVE” is just the book wanted in the good cause 
of Temperance now going forward. 


Price, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 copies. 


THE REVELLERS, 


A fine Juvenile Cantata by the author of “ Flora’s 
Festival,”,which has been so popular all over the 
country. 

Price, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 copies. 








The TIDAL WAVE and REVELLERS are 
bound in one volume. Price, 0 cents; $40 per 100 
Copies. 

Either of the above sent by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


PUBLISHERS, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 91 Washington 
Street, Chicago, Il. 


Perkin’s Anthem Book ! ! 


PRICE $1.50. $13.50 PER DOZ. 


A new and excellent collection, by W. O. Perkins. 
Wilt be warmly welcomed b: Choirs, as the anthems 
oe not difficult, and are just — - needed for 

pening” and “Voluntary” piece: 


THE SONG MONARCH! 


PRICE 75 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $7.50. 


The best book of the Season fer. Singing Schools. 
my x gS ER  engeee be 2. d= 4 Mu- 
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PRICE $1.38. $12.00 Per Doz. 
The New Pam Music Book, by H. R. PALMER, 
assisted by ON, gentlemen whose previ- 


ous book. ios been more successful 
others. Please examine. 


American School 


MUSIC READERS 


In 3 books. Price 35 cts., 50 cts., and 50 cts. 
Perfectly adapted to ed ciasse: mney 
ands Grammar Schools. wy L. O. ene ne and 


eee. Already in successful use in the 


than any 





Sold by all dealers. Either book t - 
for retail price. i ae 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & ©O., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 








Cheapest Bookstore | in the World. 
cent Stock of 

English’: and American Books 

NEW cataroaue, 2 No. 38, FREE. 


Leggat Brothers3 Beckman St. 
pposite New Post-office 


‘| Ei ae T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
_ Broadway ay. Opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
AND VIEWS, — 
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ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 


Have you a favorite HORSE, and desire to 
him in good condition? Use these Powders. 7 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 











(5-BADED SINGERS 


Hor Day Schools. 
By 0. Blackman & E. E. Whittemore. 


The reg teacher can use GRA DED SINGERS 
successft nly. and the music teacher will find them 
admirable for his work. From the six-year-old to 
the graduate of the —_ or normal school, some 
one of these books is adapted to every one who is 
in the process of getting an education. 

No. 1 is intended to commence the study of 
singing in the Primary Department. In the Chi- 

Schools it carries the pupil through the lower 
four grades, occupying about three years of time. 


No, 2 is com miplete ape and is adapted to In- 
termediate and District Schools, whether graded 
or not. Also well ada ted to Fi ane Seminaries. 
 * Estee. 2060 nts + ¢4.50 per doz 
being a beautiful collection of music, ar- 
aft 3, three parts, is also ad 7 to the wants 
fo Seminaries, Price, 76 cents; $7.20 per 


‘<o. 4 is intended for High Schools and all adult 
classes of mixed voices when the four parts are 
combined. A useful chorus-book, contelning 8e- 
lections from the masters,and many a suit- 
able for closing exercises, concerts, etc. 

.40 per dozen. Specimen copies mailed, upon re- 
ceipt of retail price. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








GUIDE to AUTHORSHIP, acomp tebe 
tical instructor in all kinds of literary 
work, Pind all business connected therewith. Use- 
ful to oe pretgetonsin. and invaluable to all inex- 
perienced writers desirous of getting into print. 
ibe including editing, proof-reading, copyrights, 
value and ~~ ple MsSSs,, &c., cts. Of book- 


comets or b 
ESSE HLA HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 28TH, 1874. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1878: 


Premiums received on Marine —— 
from ist January, 1873, to 


i santhiens sseenarhponnseapehesess * $6,511, 114 22 
woaniens on Policies not — off 
B56 JARUBTT, TD. ccccccccvccccecccoseccce 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $8,723,274 92 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon F se Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Prateme marked Off oy Ist January, 

1873, to 3lst December, 1873.............. $6,290,016 73 
eee ——s the same 

$2,960,882 49 


Returns of Prem 
ums and Be $1,258,319 P] 


The Company has th the followi 
United States and State of New 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.. 


assets, viz. : 
ork 
. $8,567,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2, 3 000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. "467,000 00 
—— and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at........ 22,894 66 
Premium Note? and Bills Receivable... 2, Sa 302 27 
CREE BR BRnccccccscocccscccsevcsccseccces 521,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... ASA 0 52 





Six per cent. interest on pie outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be to the holders thereof, 
or their peae! pmb ad sn Kitg on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the paym yment of interest will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year 
ending 3ist ber. . for which certificates 
ba on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
oO. Pp 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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AGENTS 


Who know a good thing when they 
see it should send promptly to the 
publishers of the Christian Union 
for their terms and descriptive circu- 
lars of the paper, and the new bril- 
liant Oleographs which, being all 
ready for immediate delivery, are pre- 
sented to every subscriber. No wonder 
an old agent called this ‘‘the best busi- 
ness ever offered to canvassers.” The 
terms are liberal, and with the im- 
mense Jrame business added (furnish- 
ing subscribers with substantial and 
elegant frames at low prices) the 
agent's profits are greater than any 
similar publication affords. J. B. 
Ford & Co. may be addressed at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnatt, or 
San Francisco, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY Acap- 





EMY, Chester, Pa.—(For Boarders only.) Ses- 
sion opens Wednesday, September 9th. 
elevated and healthful; Grounds ample Bund. 


ings handsome and commodious; Course of Studies 
extensive. Thorough instruction in Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, 

of the 2 morals and Man- 


glish. Careful oversigh 
ets. Force are Heh 
CoL. THEO i President. 


ners of 
r[UrtroR, WITH BOARD, for TWO 
1LS, to fit for college, in a country town 
Supe a Cambridge, in the family of a Har- 
te (with honors) of 1870. Has fitted for 
the Junior Class. Terms low, and no pains soared. 
st college references, and reference to last 
pupil. Address F. FULLER, Wayland, Mass. 


MIE. TARDIVEL, 25 W. 46th St., 
N. Y., reopens her French. Pogich and Ger- 

man Boarding and oe School for 

and Children, Sept. Superior a. 


Seven ladies and 2, are attached 
the institution. 


JOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
OUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 

Coarse oe Study comprehensive. usic and Fine 

jialty. Instruction thorough. School 

year a Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 

ETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 

OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY  IN- 
STITUTE, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

next school year begins on Wednesday, a. 9. 

For Catalogue, with terms, references, &c , ress 

H. 8. JEWETT, A.M., Principal. _ 




















\J RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARD 
a ING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies 
and Children, No. 7 East 42d Street, New York, will 


7, AMILY BOARDING o8¢ HOOL 


Ys AND IRLS. 
A reat Jlome, and a thorough belt waite “ 





Hammonton, N New Jersey. 


GouND SCHOLARSHIP, 
Modest, mes ful, manly demean nor, 
omplete physical development, 
at YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE for boys. 
Benjamin Mason, Box No. 654, Yonkers, 


ORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE COLLEGE.— 

Thorough instruction. Healthful and beauti- 
ful location. One of the most carefully conducted 
and best sustained institutions in the State. For 
terms, etc., address Rev. John H. Brakeley, Ph.D. 


7 ANTED 1M MEDIATEL Y—74 Ladies and 
ae Waleeeie earn Bookkee eping ng, Penman- 
o and Telegra FF, 3 os besiness Co. lege, Doesta. 
Situations s furn uates. send stam 
fr nig and a aE of penmanship. H. 
‘anner, 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—100 more 

peoune Men and Women to learn Book-keep- 
ing, Penmanship, etc., at Cobb’s Actual Business 
College, to ~-4 positions ata salary of 1500 a 
— Salary paid while learning. Situations 
gue ranteed. "yer full information address M. W. 
OBB, President, Painesville, Ohio. 


STEAMERS. 


qua RD LINE.—ESTA BLISHED 1840. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line will take a spec- 
ified coarse for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward passage from Queenstown to 
New York or Boston, crossing meridian of —e 
at 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the north o deg. 

On = homew: passage, crossing the meridian 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 42 deg. 
THE may «7 AtR NORTH AMERICAN ROY- 

AIL STEAMSHIPS, 
between ei... ol, Boston and New York, calling 
at Cork Finsbor, « sailing twice a week from New 
York, and, after April Ist, —— eee from Bos- 
ton. ‘For freight or passage apply to 


Cc. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. ¥. 


PACIFIC MAIL 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To California, Japan, and China, 
via Panama. 
The magnificent Steamers of ish line, compris- 
ing the “ACAPULCO,” “ COLON,” HENRY 
CHAUNCEY,” and “CITY OF PANAMA? ” neve 
Pier na of Canal al St., aie SAT Biver New York, 


eve Y, con- 
necting at So on 


he Company’s Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico ntral 
sae —_ Sates, and for Guayaquil, Gehan” Val- 
paraiso 
The = = splendid Steamers leave San 
Francisco for lope ama, Hong = and Shang- 
hai, every torn. 
ES OF PASSAG 


(Including media. vherth tH) ali — ~ for the 


) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100, $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohawa, or #150 gold. 
San Francisco to Hong sale $108 or ‘old. 
Children under 12 years, bh peaees under 6 years, 
quarter fare; under 2 years, free. 
& competent ny on seaee, 


ne pended unds bagga 
fos Freig t and cee or further in- 


formation, Mo att ce, on the wharf, foot 
of ved © rae River. New York. a 
Weancher ae Wibostin. 


RUFU . J. BULLAY, 
oe Superintendent. 
ONLY DIRECT LINI LINE TO FRANCE. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPA- 
NY’S MAIL STEAMSHIPS B EEN NEW 
YORK AND HAVRE, CALLING. MT BREST. 
Pty splendid vessels on this favorite route for 

ntinent (being more southerly than any 
oer) will sail from pier No. 80 North River, as 
follo 


FRAGLRE Rams, om aera 
































ERC OT oc00 0000005 y, 17. 
RICE O PASSAGE ll er” Wad wees} 
First CABIN.. .$125 | SECO: .$75 | TH 
Excursion Tickets at t reduced ri Le 
American travelers, by taking this line, avoid 
both transit by English railway and the discom. 











forts of crossing 4 Channel, besides saving time, 
trouteo. MA RC ENZIE, AGENT, 55 Broadway. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—Al letters for this de ment, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be ad d “ Editor 
Christian Union, 2] Park Place, New York.’ Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied 1 not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. . ‘ale 
The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 


scribers and Agents. 
The Business rtment contains advertisements set in 


Depa 
* reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 
The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
Haida Pielaly excluding ail'pacene medicmnes, surgical sppliuncon 
imits: y excluding mt me nes, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali opjectionable matter of every kind. . 











We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
Ri LOR OR yo 
treet; Cincinnati, Fo an m Streets: > 
Street; St. Louis, Fourth and Locust Streets; San Francisco, 339 
Kearny Street. 














‘‘Insatiate” Temperance politicians! ‘‘ would 
not one suffice?” Some time ago a Temperance 
State Convention nominated a full ticket for State 
officers in this State; a sufficiently absurd pro- 
ceeding, one would think, in view of the results of 
similar action in the past, and when it is plain to 
any person of common sense that the chief tend- 
ency of the measure will be to make more prob- 
able a victory for the liquor-dealers. But as if one 
Temperance ticket were not enough to make this 
result certain, a second has just been nominated 
by a new Convention ! Is not this cutting it rather 
fine ? We yield to no one in earnestness of desire 
to see the liquor-traffic put down; but we do not 
believe that the formation of a political party— 
still less two political parties—on this issue exclu- 
sively is likely to secure that object. The nomina- 
tion of two Temperance tickets indicates a divis- 
ion of sentiment or a conflict of personal ambition 
among the friends of the cause that is anything 
but assuring. The liquor-dealers were too sensi- 
ble to nominate a ticket of their own. They know 
that their interests would be safer in the hands of 
the Democratic party—the very party that is to 
profit by the action of the Temperance politicians. 


ee 


The recent uprising against fraud and misrule 
in Louisiana, however ill-judged, seems likely to 
be overruled for good. The men in power, though 
supported by national authority, have yet been 
constrained by public opinion to pay some respect 
to the rights of the opposition, and to offer some 
reasonable guarantees that the next election shall 
be an honest one. The registry and election laws 
of the Kellogg Legislature, in some of their pro- 
visions, are manifestly designed to permit and 
cover stupendous frauds; but the compromise 
to which Kellogg and his party have been con- 
strained to give their assent, if carried out in good 
faith, will defeat, to some extent at least, the pur- 
pose for which those laws were framed. It is a 
good sign, moreover, that some of the negro voters 
are in revolt against their corrupt leaders and giv- 
ing their support to the cause of reform. As the 
Dorr rebellion, though suppressed by the Nation- 
al Government, compelled the monopolists of po- 
litical power in Rhode Island to supplant the King 
Charles Charter by a Republican Constitution, so 
the revolt in Louisiana may, after all, lead to the 
overthrow of carpet-bag supremacy in that State. 


a 


The Congregational National Council, of whose 
proceedings we give on page 267 an extended re- 
port, well illustrates the peculiar genius of the 
churches represented in it. The relative import- 
ance of the Council to the churches is of necessity 
far less than in more closely organized bodies. 
Absolutely no authority over the churches is vested 
in it. It can at the utmost only ‘ advise,” and 
any suspicion that covert dictation is implied in 
the ‘‘ advice ” is sure to call out earnest protests. 
The Council has no governmental functions, ex- 
ecutive, legislative, or judicial. We call attention 
to this, that there may be no misapprehension on 
account of the limited scope of the Council's ac- 
tion. It was by its nature precluded from any 
such regulation of forms of worship and of doc- 
trine as belongs, for example, to the Episcopal 
General Convention, and gives to that body its 
importance. The work of the Council may be 
classed in two divisions ; the discussion of general 
religious topics, by appointed speakers and in free 





debate : and the consultation as to the great be- 
nevolent agencies which are supported by the de- 
nomination. The results under the last head are 
fully given by our correspondent. It is evident 
that the adjustment of great missionary societies, 
with their necessary machinery, to the system of 
independent churches, is as yet a partly unsolved 
problem. If any one thinks, however, that the dif- 
ficulty is so great as to condemn the system, 
Congregationalists need no better answer than to 
point to the results actually achieved, in the im- 
mense work done by their agencies in all the great 
fields of benevolent effort. The aspect of the 
Council most interesting to the general public is 
the discussion of the large themes which concern 
all Christians equally. The more noticeable ad- 
dresses are outlined by our correspondent, and 
have been given to the public in very satisfactory 
completenesss by the Tribune. A pleasant feat- 
ure of the occasion was the interchange of cour- 
tesies with other religious bodies. We regret that 
the committee appointed by the Unitarian Con- 
ference to bear the greetings of that body did not 
present themselves. We are sure they would have 
had a cordial reception. 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE SOUTH. 

EARLY ten years have passed since the war 

ended, and yet the South is not in that tran- 
quil condition which is the ideal alike of ardent 
Republicans and good Democrats. Southern poli- 
tics, in a land abounding in able and trustworthy 
men, are still managed by men who are not natives 
of the States in which they reside, and are not 
trusted any more by the Southern people than by 
that Northern element which dislikes while it en- 
dures them. These men are supported by the 
mass of the public only because they seem the 
best material available with which to keep the 
peace ; wherever their hands have been weakened 
it has been the Southern ruffian and not the intel- 
ligent Southerner who has come to the front, and 
the results of the change have been so devoid of 
wisdom, and so horrifying to the public sense of 
justice and humanity, that the carpet-bagger has 
each time gained fresh strength and additional 
support. ‘ 

Any one of general acquaintance with the South 
knows that while uneducated people—even after 
excluding all negroes—exist in far greater propor- 
tion there than in the North, the well-tc-do classes 
are as well educated as the same classes in New 
England. Among planters the proportion of edu- 
cated men is far greater than among the farmers 
of the North, the cause being not a greater thirst 
for knowledge, but the fact that the planter of the 
last generation was always a large landholder and 
a man of means, while the mass of Northern farm- 
ers were men of small estates and limited incomes. 
These educated planters, living almost in isolation 
by reason of the largeness of their estates, are 
each well known and highly respected by all the 
whites in their neighborhoods, and have power 
and influence much like that possessed by an old 
feudal chief—many of them have considerable in- 
fluence among the negroes. In the Southern cities 
educated men are equally numerous, and if not so 
influential as the planters, have at least as much 
power as men of similar intelligence in Northern 
towns. 

It is to this class of men that the South must 
look for its deliverance, and it is to their neglect 
and faint-heartedness that the unsatisfactory 
status of the South since the war is largely due. 
We are aware of the fact that immediately after 
the war they were willing and even anxious to re- 
assume the reins of government, but it was evi- 
dent that they purposed ruling rather as aristo- 
crats than as citizens of a republic. It was evident, 
also, that ruffianism, if not encouraged by the 





Southern leaders, was at least to be permitted to |. 


work its own sweet will, and be an important 
political engine. In justice to the newly enfran- 
chised blacksit became necessary to legislate cer- 
tain hindrances and delays, and in these the 
carpet-bagger found his opportunity only because 
the native had forfeited his right to the confidence 
of a large portion of the voting population. 
Remembering the instincts and traditions which 
had been the inheritance of the Southerner for two 
long centuries, we can hardly wonder that his as- 
tonishinent, rage and wounded pride at being de- 
prived of the natura! right of ruling drove him 
into a sullen carelessness and disgust of all public 
interests. But there is neither sympathy nor mer- 
cy in the logic of events, and the late aristocrat 
speedily found himself ruled by aliens and his own 
former servants. Still he did not move: his white 








neighbors of the lower class occasionally expressed 
their disapprobation by killing negroes, the result 
being only to strengthen public sentiment against 
the perpetrators of these outrages, and against the 
men who, if they did not give aid to the murder- 
ers, at least failed to restrain them. 

But the Southerner, unlike the Bourbon with 
whom he is often unjustly compared, can both for- 
get and learn. His present respect for the once 
hated government and army of the United States 
is undoubtedly genuine, and his ability to control 
his turbulent neighbors was signally displayed in 
the late unfortunate insurrection at New Orleans. 
While the whole North disapproved of the Penn 
movement, the peaceable manner in which that 
movement was effected throughout the State cre- 
ated for Southern ability a degree of respect and 
confidence which never before existed. Govern- 
ment, after a fashion, we knew Southerners could 
administer, but peaceable government, affording 
safety and protection to all life and property with- 
in its lines, we had come to believe an impossi- 
bility. 

It is by the exercise of this power of control 
and by persistent labor on the part of its in- 
telligent inhabitants, that the South must finally 
regain the right of self-rule. In their oppres- 
sion by the ignorant and vicious rulers they 
now have—even although the ruled created 
the conditions which made such rulers possi- 
ble—the South has the sympathy of the intel- 
ligence of the entire North. Were the violent 
masses of the South restrained, were individual 
crimes against person and property promptly, le- 
gally and adequately punished, were confidence 
established between intelligent whites and blacks, 
the South would receive from her sister section a 
support which would make her too strong for any 
faction of party or of government to dare to resist. 
To bring about such a state of feeling may require 
time : it may even be preceded by one or two de- 
feats at the polls, but its individual, local and na- 
tional effect will be worth far more than even with 
the most patient, protracted effort it may cost. 
And when the South has honorably rid herself of 
the carpet-bagger, the scalawag and the ignorant 
legislator, and in peace and prosperity rules her 
own people—when no longer there come stories of 
outrages, nor calls for the army of the United 
States, the heartiest congratulations she will re- 
ceive will be from her bloodiest antagonist but 
most faithful friend. 





THE REAL FOE. 


NE striking difference between this century 

and those that have gone before is the con- 
sciousness that pervades it and that goes hand in 
hand with change. Of other times we see and 
know now how the turbulent elements seethed and 
foamed, and how each tiny drop and bubble pro- 
claimed its particular state to be indeed the one 
permanent, desirable, and indispensable condition 
for all humanity everywhere. Now we are in sim- 
ilar effervescence ; but we are conscious that this 
state of turbulence and unrest will not last. We 
are crystallizing and we knowit. The thoughts 
that fill us, the emotions that stir us, are not the 
same or of the same order as the thoughts of yes- 
terday, the emotions of a year ago. Daily, imper- 
ceptibly, at short range, but very plain to see in 
the vanishing perspective of the past, our judg- 
ment is modified ; our traditions soften and take 
on new colors; our religious sympathies widen ; 
without losing our faith in the Divine fatherhood 
we open our minds to new and refreshing concep- 
tions of the brotherhood of man. 

That great and final jury—the world that reads— 
sifts and weighs in the balance not only this man’s 
fame and that man’s scholarship, not only scien- 
tific fact and political problem, capital and labor, 
values and exchange, but brings Christianity itself 
before the tribunal of common sense and judges 
its professors by their own standard, These judg- 
ments on everything under the sun and beyond 
it are condensed, in America, into terse and satiric 
speech. We do not find the time to write sustained 
satire, so it goes into one smiting sentence, it may 
be, in an editorial leader, or into an electric phrase 
that leaps from lip to lip. We cannot pause for 
more deliberate work, so our preachers condense 
for us on Sundays pithy epigrams on man’s life 
and destiny ; and through the week our conversa- 
tion keeps up a crashing fire of critical small shot. 

They do things more deliberately in England. 
There the satirist from his covert of a sudden 
opens from a masked battery, which has thrown 
its shell and is silent again before eyes have noted 
whence the message came. The most startling of 
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these shots comes in the guise of a little book called 
Modern Christianity a Civilized Heathenism, It 
is such books as these, revealing the inconsistency 
between the lives of self-called Christian men and 
the clear and rigid Gospel rules, that really do de- 
structive work. 

It is so easy to deceive ourselves with false* 
alarms, so much easier to pound away at safe 
pulpit distance at the bug-a-boo names of Tyndall 
and Huxley, than to touch the real issues of the 
fight, and meet the real foe face to face. For Tyn- 
dall and Huxley are not foes. Theirs is the frank 
faith that whatever the world is made of, whatso- 
ever creative impulse gave it start and shape, there 
is no harm, no shame, to penetrate far as may be, 
into nature’s secrets. They may not so name Him, 
but their God is Truth! With the emotional in 
man, with the mysterious power that lifts him out 
of his little life, above all brute impulse and selfish 
desire, that puts suffering and sorrow under his 
feet and sweetens the usage of this world, that 
gives us the divine in manhood and in womanhood, 
these great savants have naught to do. 

The truths of spiritual life are as positive as 
those of the laboratory. More absolute, in fact, 
for while turn after turn of the kaleidoscope of 
science gives us ever new coinbinations, fresh sur- 
prise, the truths embodied in ethics rest as firm to- 
day as when the first man forgave his brother who 
had sinned against him, or when in the twilight of 
a day older than creed or formula good Enoch 
walked with God. What if the force that under- 
lies this world worked from an atom upward into 
the fair earth and dear humanity we see; nothing 
is proven, nothing is overthrown that concerns the 
life of souls. 

The man or woman who after a good fight has 
overcome and kept the faith; who, though 
tempted and baffled and sore dismayed, has clung 
to the secure anchorage of conscience and looked 
ever to the Light, has a positive clearness of vis- 
ion, a reserve of experienced facts, before which 
great names must bow. Professor Tyndall speaks 
reverently enough of this brooding force in the 
soul. The facts concerning it are not the facts 
within his ken, perhaps—he does not choose to 
speak of them if they are ;—but he neither dis- 
parages nor despises them. Not from Huxley, 
not from Tyndall comes the danger to Christian- 
ty, but from the great disparity between the 
lives of Christian men and the doctrines they cail 
“herb of grace on Sundays.” Is modern Chris- 
tianity a civilized heathenism? The refined and 
learned Parsee of the English Satire-Book, though 
he lives among Christians, and will buy, sell, talk, 
walk with them; nay, though he will even 
eat and drink with them, and only refuses 
when it comes to praying, brings Christianity 
to the trial in his chat with the English parson. 
He charges and convicts the modern Englishman 
in his talk, his reading, his purposes and plans, in 
his waik in life, his habit of thought and motive 
of action, his making war and bargaining a peace, 
to be as completely heathen as the Parsee himself. 
One by one the precepts of Christ are applied to the 
busy exigencies of English life, with this result, that 
with abundant lip-service, the most unblushing 
practical skepticism stands revealed. Once only 
is the Parsee refuted. Not by the clerical argu- 
ment, not by witnesses to Christian simplicity 
among the bishops, or community of goods among 
the lords, but by the visit to a reputed madman 
who has given away his riches to the poor, and 
seeks to follow out the absolute dictum of Christ. 

For in this book, as in its incisive predecessor, 
Joshua Davidson, there is no shuffling. Whoever 
is named by Christ’s name must do his commands, 
or be judged by the shortcoming to be none of his. 
What a hollow shell, forinstanee, is the Christianity 
that makes aggressive war, that prays to the God 
of Battles ; the Christianity that drives sharp bar- 
gains with needy nations or with needy men; that 
sneers at forgiveness and meekness; that calls 
chastity a woman’s virtue, and rates the brute 
courage of a brutal blow higher than that charity 
that suffereth long and is kind. 

Not at the hands of daring scientific explorers, 
eager for the truth alone, but at the hands of 
Christians themselves come the blows that try 
Christianity sorest. Its worst foes are those of its 
own household, Try it, test it, each man who reads, 
the living but a single day in perfect fidelify to 
Christ’s precepts; and when you shall have felt 
how quaint it is in its unworldly ‘ foolishness,” 
not alone to the Greek of old, but to you also; 
how uncomfortably its plainness and bluntness of 
speech pierce through varnished lies and worldly 
sophistries ; how it. comes with staying finger at 





this turn of thrifty profit, or stands upbraiding 


beside your cushioned ease at home, be ready to 
answer the question of Curtsetjee, whether it is 
indeed true “that you have abandoned Christian- 
ity, and drifted quietly into civilization.” 

It is impossible to divorce from our civilization 
the blessed influences of Christianity ; it is an in- 
heritance of which we cannot dispossess ourselves. 
But if our present profession of Christian ethics 
has grown to be a sham, if there be anything in 
our work-a-day lives to which we may not, with 
perfect confidence apply the touchstone of Christ’s 
precepts, let us acknowledge it to ourselves. If 
the rules we live by, the nineteenth century code 
of manners aud morals for men and women, are 
really best for us, let us be frank enough to say so. 
Let us not profess to follow Christ with our lips 
while our hearts are far from him, 
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HARD TIMES. 
HILE there are signs of improvement in 
some branches of business, it seems almost 
certain that the approaching winter will be a hard 
one for those who depend upon their daily earn- 
ings for the means of procuring bread for them- 
selves and their families. Thousands of men and 
women in our cities and larger towns are out of 
work, and the number of such is likely to increase 
rather than diminish as the cold season advances. 
How are these idle and helpless multitudes to be 
fed, clothed, and warmed? Of.course, the best 
way of helping them would be to give them work ; 
but in the present stagnation of business how is 
this possible? When all has been done in this 
way that can be, the number of the unemployed 
will still be very large, and the calls for assistance 
numerous enough to tax all the resources of pub- 
lic and private charity. New Yorkers are pro- 
verbially liberal to the poor. Our well-to-do 
fellow-citizens are ready enough to contribute 
money, if they can only be assured that it will not 
be thrown away or worse. The number of beney- 
olent associations, of one sort and another, is 
very large; the trouble is that their work is not 
only fragmentary, but that, instead of working in 
concert, they too often counteract each other's 
efforts. A wise and partially successful effort was 
made last year by some of our most enlightened 
and benevolent citizens to remedy this evil. This 
work needs to be renewed during the present sea- 
son in the light of last winter's experience, and pros- 
ecuted with still greater efficiency and thorough- 
ness. The whole city should be organized at once, 
on some simple plan, so that all who are able to 
contribute anything to the fund that will be re- 
quired may have the opportunity of doing so. 
The arrangements should be such as to make im- 
position and fraud almost impossible, and to pre- 
vent the waste of precious money upon the 
willfully idle and criminal classes. 1f the system is 
such as to draw to the city from other places a 
large number of improvident and vicious people, 
its demoralizing influence will to a large extent 
outweigh its advantages. The soup-houses, where 
the poor are indiscriminately fed and no questions 
asked, frequently do almost as much harm as 
good. One of the best of our charitable associa- 
tions is the Children’s Aid Society, which finds 
permanent homes in the country for the wander- 
ers in our streets, and the occupants of our 
wretched tenement houses and cellars. If the 
means of this Society were immediately quadru- 
pled, the whole sum could be usefully employed in 
carrying out its beneficent plans. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The inaugura! address of Hon. B. F. Overton, 
Principal Chief of the Chickasaw Nation, to the 
Legislature of the Territory, delivered on the 8th 
ult., is a paper which shows the progress made by 
the Chickasaws in the last few years. The Nation 
has now a civilized government, with a written Con- 
stitution, after the American model, providing for 


‘Executive, Legislative and Judicial departments, with 


strictly defined powers and duties. The Chief (Gov- 
ernor) gives the Legislature sound advice, which will 
no doubt be followed as strictly as similar counsel 
addressed to white legislative bodies. It is certainly a 
cheering fact that this tribe of Indians has voluntarily 
established such a government, and no doubt its 
progress in the future wiil be even greater than here- 
tofore. The Nation, it seems, has a claim on the U. 8. 
Treasury for the sum of $297,890.25, the {payment of 
which is to be pressed. 


—For “ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain” the Southern carpet-bagger excels all others. 
In Alabama, a man of this class wanted to be elected 
a tax collector, probably on account of the opportu- 
nities for stealing which the possession of such an 
office would afford, He had, however, two rivals for 


the caucus nomination, and, in order to make his call- 
ing and election sure, he issued a printed proclama- 
tion, bearing the signature of President Grant, and 
warning the colored electors not to trust his rivals, 
but to give their support to him, the only genuine Re- 
publican candidate. The trick succeeded, the scamp 
got the nomination, and will probably be elected! 


—Not long since, a Montreal judge decided that 
a priest could not be held responsible before the law 
for anything he might choose to say from the pulpit. 
We are glad to say that this absurd decision was re- 
versed by the full bench on a review of the case. 
There is no reason why a minister of the Gospel should 
be privileged to utter libels in the pulpit, and no cler- 
gyman who respects either himself or his profession 
would ever ask for such immunity. Our Catholic 
fellow-citizens hold some pretty high notions of the 
clerical prerogatives, but according to English law 
a priest has no more right than his humblest parish- 
ioner to utter a libel. vane 





were defeated in an open attempt to get control of 
the public schools. The Catholics of Hartford made a 
similar effort last week, but met with no better suc- 
cess. This battle for the control of the schools will go 
on until it is settled upon sound American principles, 
which demand taat they shall not be used for the ad- 
vantage of any sect or combination of sects, or made 
the vehicle of religious instruction of any sort. Our 
children must be taught religion in the family, the 
church, the Sunday-school, and in whatever other 
legitimate ways their parents and guardians may 
choose to provide; but the schools, supported by gen- 
eral taxation, must be confined to secular teaching. 

—The Churchman indulges itself in a bit of irony 
over & grave paragraph in a country paper which 
affirmed that as the Congregationalists had set the 
fashion of a General Council last winter in Brooklyn, 
the Episcopalians were going to follow it by holding 
one in New York. It thinks the paragraph “ must 
have been penned by that same editor who, writing 
home concerning his travels in Europe, informed his 
readers that the church architecture of New York was 
extensively copied in many of the European cities. 
Whether or not he considered the Cathedral at Cologne 
to be an improvement on the Broadway patterns, he 
did not say. It will be a comfort, doubtless, to the 
bishops and brethren about to assemble in New York 
city to know that they have so excellent a precedent 
for what they are about to do.” A fair hit, certainly; 
but the Churchman, whatever it may say as to the an- 
tiquity of Episcopal conventions, general or diocesan, 
would find it a difficult task to prove that they are any 
nearer the New Testament pattern than the simple 
Congregational councils. 

—Senator Schurz’s opinion, pronouncing the 
Civil Rights Bill both unwise and unconstitutional, 
will have great weight with many of those who bave 
usually thought it safe to follow the lead of Charles 
Sumner upon all questions relating to the protection 
of the negro as a citizen. One of the soundest and 
most popular of our Republican statesmen—a man in 
high official station and a zealous Abolitionist—said to 
us the other day, ‘Mr. Sumner held some very un- 
sound and dangerous opinions on constitutional ques- 
tions. He was so zealous for the rights of the negro 
that he was willing to stretch the Constitution in his 
behalf.” Mr. Schurz is as faithful to human rights as 
Mr. Sumner was, but he is not blind either to the nec- 
essary limitations of constitutional government or to 
the dangers that would follow a breach of them. 

—The National Baptist protests against the very 
common practice of electing men as moderators of 
public meetings on account of their wealth or social 
standing, who yet do not know how to preside. Ofter- 
times, it says, time is wasted, disorder prevails, un- 
kindness is generated, and the whole object of a meet- 
ing frustrated for want of a good presiding officer. 
True as Scripture, and sensible as true. How many 
public assemblies are made almost a nuisance both to 
actors and spectators for lack of a competent person 
in the chair! Age, reputation, dignity, and the moral 
virtues generally are all well in a presiding officer; but 
if, with all these, he is ignorant of the duties of the 
chair, they will not prevent him from making himself 
ridiculous and an assembly very uncomfortable. 

—The city of San Francisco lately exercised its 
municipal sovereignty in not permitting to land upon 
her docks a company of lewd’ women from China. 
The courts sustained the city authorities, and the 
women were compelled to return to China. It was 
insisted that this prohibition was contrary to the 
rights of immigration guarauteed in the Burlingame 
treaty, but the courts held that in a case so notoriously 
vile and demoralizing as this the city had a right to 
protect itself—the same right that all cities exercise in 
regard to contagious diseases, the importation of un- 
wholesome articles of food, ete. 

—It seems as strange as it certainly is unfortu- 
nate that Congress, after codifying the statutes of the 
United States and making them in that shape the law 
of the land, should have failed to make any provision 
for printing them. This blunder is likely to throw our 
whole National Judiciary into confusion, as neither the 
courts nor the lawyers have the means of finding out 
what is the law on any subject. Where was Judge 
Poland, that with all the attention he gave to the 





| ers he forgot the necessity for printing it? 


—In New Haven, the other day, the Catholies 


examination and revision of the work of the codify~ 
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4 The Sunday-School. 


‘‘You Sunday-school teachers have an advan- 
tage over us parsons,” writes a parson; and he shows 
what that advantage is so pointedly that no teacher, 
it would seem, could excuse himself for making the 
most of it. “You,” he continues, ‘in your: houses of 
business see life as it is. Under your eyes men are 
tempted, and they overcome temptation, or are over- 
come by it. Every phase of human speech, of human 
temper, of human viciousness, of human virtue, is 
open to you. You are collecting materials all the 
week to help you on the coming Sunday. A surly cus- 
tomer or a defaulting debtor, the extravagance of a 
fellow-clerk, or the impertinence of a dismissed serv- 
ant, may throw important light upon your next Bible 
subject. You may have little time for commentaries. 
But while commentaries are closed to you, life is open. 
What you have not time to find in Barnes or Alfred 
or Henry, you may find in Cheapside, Paternoster 
Row or Mincing Lane.” As the artist draws from life, 
so the teacher can teach from life with great skill and 
effect, if he takes pains to study his subjects well. 











Rey. H. Clay Trumbull’s estimate of a good 
superintendent is a most discriminating one. Such a 
superintendent knows his incompleteness; he under- 
stands that as yet he by no means fully fills his place, 
or does as well in it as he can hope to do by and by. A 
poor superintendent has no sense of lack; he thinks 
he is the man for the position and that the school 
would be the loser by any change in its leader. The 
best superintendents are all the time gaining in fitness 
for their work, because they realize their need, and 
are striving to meet it. The poorest superintendents 
make no progress because they suppose they have 
made enough already. Mr. Trumbull is to be heard 
also on another point—namely, that a teacher should 
never be afraid to say he doesn’t know a thing, when 
he doesn’t know it. He will lose vastly more in the 
respect of his scholars if he is detected in assuming to 
explain what he doesn’t understand than he would by 
candidly admitting his ignorance. 


How can we keep the young people in Sunday- 
school when they feel themselves no longer children? 
was the question in a Sunday-school convention. 
“By building a wall of old folks between them and 
the door, so high that they can’t climb over,” answered 
a delegate. He was much to the point. As long as the 
‘old folks” consider the Sunday-school an arrange- 
ment for children only, none but children will stay 
within it; and in how many places it is so considered! 

To maintain an interest in their library, an Iowa 
school requires each scholar to have a certain per 
centage of good marks before he can use the books. 
A. few new books are purchased every month, and in 
a little over two years three hundred volumes have 
been gathered, including those for adults as well as 
children. The books are kept at the church and are 
given out at any church meeting. Any person may 
determine the books bought to the extent of his or her 
own contribution, subject to the approval of the libra- 
rian, thus giving every contributor a feeling of per- 
sonal ownership in and responsibility for the library. 


Most of the London pastors have promised to 
carry out the suggestion of the English Sunday-School 
Union and preach special sermons on October 25, the 
day appointed for prayer for Sunday-schools through- 
out the world. Pastors on this side will doubtless do 
likewise, if their attention is called to the occasion. 
This day for universal prayer for the schools has been 
observed in England and the United States for two 
years past, and this year there is good reason to hope 
that it will be more generally recognized than ever, 
as the Committee of the Union have corresponded on 
the subject with ministers and Sunday-school people 
on the Continent, in Canada, and in all the missionary 
fields. It is expected that the Church of England 
schools will coJperate in the movement, which is no 
less a significant than a welcome fact, in view of the 
seclusion of the Establishment in all church matters. 
This is only another evidence that the Sunday-school 
cause will not take thought of sectarian lines. 


As for the exercises for the day of universal 
prayer, the English Committee suggest that on Sunday 
morning, the 25th inst., between seven and eight, all 
teachers engage in private prayer for the Master’s 
blessing on their work, that morning schools be pre- 
ceded by a teachers’ prayer-meeting; that in the af- 
ternoon, the usual routine of each school be varied by 
holding devotional exercises, interspersed with ad- 
dresses, to which meeting the parents of the school 
might be invited; that during the evening the teach- 
ers meet again; that on Monday morning, the 26th 
inst., after private special prayer, meetings be held in 
the course of the day by the female teachers and in the 
evening by the congregations generally. “ At these 
several gatherings,” say the Committee, “the prayers 
Should be above everything for a special outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, imparting to the teachers heavenly 
wisdom, to the scholars docility and seriousness; en- 
kindling the deeper interest of the churches in the 
work; and leading, as the happy result, to a large in- 
gathering of the young into the fold of Christ,” _ 








THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. XVILI. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


R. GARRISON’S work on African Coloniza- 
tion—an octavo pamphlet of 236 pp.—was in two 
parts. Part L., filling 160 pp., and devoted to an expo- 
sition of the doctrines, principles and purposes of the 
American Colonization Society, was divided into ten 
sections, each one of which related to a distinct phase 
of the subject. Part II., filling 76 pp., set forth at 
length the addresses, resolutions and remonstrances of 
the free people of color, the great body of whom, from 
the first inception of the scheme, denounced it as in- 
imical to their interests and rights. 
The first section of Part I. was devoted to a demon- 
stration that 


“THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY IS PLEDGED 
NOT TO OPPOSE THE SYSTEM OF SLAVERY.”’ 


The proofs of this allegation, as of all the others made 
by Mr. Garrison, were drawn from the official docu- 
ments of the society, or from the avowals of its lead- 
ing champions. He did not interrogate the motives of 
those who founded it, but said he was willing to con- 
cede that Robert 8. Finley and Elias B. Caldwell were 
philanthropic individuals, and that a large number of 
their followers were men of piety, benevolence and 
moral worth. After citing the constitution of the so- 
ciety to show that “‘the object to which its attention 
was to be exclusively directed was to promote and ex- 
ecute a plan for colonizing (with their consent) the free 
people of color, residing in this country, in Africa, or 
such other place as Congress might deem most expe- 
dient,’’ he made the following among numerous other 
citations: 


“Tt was proper again and again to repeat, that it was far 
from the intention of the Society to affect, in any manner, the 
tenure by which a certain species of property is held. He 
was himself a slaveholder, and he considered that species of 
property as sacred as any other in the country. He would re- 
sist as soon, and with as much firmness, encroachments upon 
it as he would upon any other property which he held.”— 
{Speech of Henry Clay at the First Annual Meeting, 1817.] 

“It was proper and necessary distinctly to state, that he 
understood it constituted no part of the object of this meet- 
ing to touch or agitate, in the slightest degree, a delicate 
question, connected with another portion of the colored pop- 
ulation of the country [the slaves.] It was not proposed to 
deliberate upon or consider at all any question of emancipa- 
tion.”’"—{Speech of Henry Clay at Second Annual Meeting.] 

“So far from being connected with the abolition of slavery, 
the measure proposed (colonization) would prove one of the 
greatest securities to enable the master to keep in possession his 
own property.”-—[John Randolph at Second Annual Meeting, 
1818.] 

* An effort for the benefit of the blacks, in which all parts 
of the country can unite, of course must not have the aboli- 
tion of slavery for its immediate object. Nor may it aim 
directly at the instruction of the blacks. In either case the 
prejudices and terrors of the slaveholding States would be 
excited ina moment; and with reason too. for it is a well- 
established point that the public safety forbids either the eman- 
cipation or the general instruction of the slaves.”—Christian 
Spectator, New Haven—supposed to have been written by 
Leonard Bacon.] 

“The Society . . . . is in no wise allied to any Aboli- 
tion Society in America or elsewhere, and is ready, whenever 
there is need, TO PASS A CENSURE UPON SUCH SOCIETIES.’’— 
(Speech of Mr. Harrison of Va. at Eleventh Annual Meeting.] 

‘““We hold their slaves, as we hold their other property, 
SACRED.’’"—[Speech of James 8. Green at a meeting of the 
New Jersey Colonization Society.) 

“The managers could, with no propriety, depart from their 
original and avowed purpose and make emancipation their 
object. They would consider any attempt to promote the in- 
crease of the free colored population by manumission un- 
necessary, premature, and dangerous.”’-—[Memorial of the So- 
ciety to the several States.] 

“It is no abolition society. It addresses as yet arguments 
to no master, and disavows with horror the idea of offering 
temptations to any slave. It denies the design of attempting 
emancipation, either particlor general . . . . The scope of 
the society is large enough, but it is in no wise mingled or 
confounded with the broad, sweeping views of a few fanatics 
in America, who would urge us on to the sudden and total 
abolition of slavery. Let me repeat, the friends of 
the Colonization Society, three-fourths of them, are slave- 
holders.”—{ African Repository, official organ of the Society.] 


These are but specimens of citations which filled 
many pages of Mr. Garrison’s pamphlet, all going to 
show that the Colonization Society was pledged not to 
oppose slavery, but to frown upon those who should 
dare to assail it. 

Section second was devoted to showing that 


“THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY APOLOGIZES 
FOR SLAVERY AND SLAVEHOLDERS.”’ 


In support of this proposition the citations were over- 
whelming. ‘I do not condemn the detention of the 
slaves in bondage,” said one of the champions of the 
society. Said another, ‘I do not doubt that the slaves 
are happier than they would be if set free in this coun- 
try.” “Policy, and even humanity,”’ cried another, 
“forbid the progress of manumission.”’ ‘* Many own- 
ers of slaves,” declared another, ‘‘ hold them in strict 
accordance with the principles of humanity and jus- 
tice.” It was by such opiates that the Colonization 
Society sought to quiet the consciences of the holders 
of slaves and lull the country to sleep over the dangers 
and horrors of slavery. How could the cause of eman- 
civation succeed so long as the great body of profess- 
ing Christians even at the North occupied this posi- 
tion? 

Mr, Garrison’s third proposition was— 





““THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY RECOGNIZES 
SLAVES AS PROPERTY.”’ 


This was but an amplification of the two previous 
propositions, and, like them, was proved by numerous 
citations from official sources. Of course, the recog- 
nition of the right of property in human fiesh in- 
volved the complete justification of slavery; and Mr. 
Garrison showed beyond all contradiction that lead- 
ing Colonizationists made this fatal concession. How 
could a Society which admitted that human beings 
were, justly and legitimately, property, like horses, 
cattle and dogs, be anything else than an obstacle to 
the cause of emancipation? 
Mr. Garrison's fourth proposition was that: 


““THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY INCREASES 
THE VALUE OF SLAVES.”’ 


To prove this citations were made from official docu- 
ments, showing that the champions of the Society 
commended it to slaveholders on this very ground. 
For example: 


“The landed proprietor may enhance the value of his slaves 
a the enterprise.”"—{African Repository, vol. i., p. 

te 
“They [the Southern States] will contribute more effectually 
to the continuance and strength of thie system [slavery] by re- 
moving those now free than by any or all other methods 
which can possibly be devised. Such has been the opinion 
expressed by Southern gentlemen of the first talents and dis- 
tinction. . . . Our belief is the same as theirs.”—[African 
Repository, vol. i., p. 227.) 

“The removal of every single free black in America would 
be productive of nothing but safety to the slaveholder.”— 
(Idem, vol. iii., p. 202.] 

* The tendency of the scheme, and one of its objects, is to 
secure slaveholders and the whole Southern country against 
certain evil consequences growing out of the present three- 
fold mixture of our population.’’—[Idem, vol. iv., p. 274.] 

“We all know the effects produced on our slaves by the 
fascinating but delusive appearance of happiness exhibited 
by persons of their own complexion, roaming in idleness and 
vice among them. By removing the most fruitful source of 
discontent from among our slaves, we should render them 
more industrious and attentive to our commands.’’—[Idem, 
vol. vi., p. 205.) 

“There was but one way [to avert danger], but that might 
be made effectual, fortunately. It was to provide and keep 
open a drain for the excess [of slaves] beyond the occasions of 
profitable employment.’’—[Speech of Mr. Archer at 15th An- 
nual Meeting.) 

Thus was it shown that the Colonization Society, 
which was speciously commended to the people of the 
free States as tending in some remote way to the abo- 
lition of slavery, was supported by eminent slave- 
holders, and by them urged upon their fellows, as 
designed and calculated to make slavery more profit. 
able! It was, in fact, the apologist, the friend, and 
the patron of slavery. 


The fifth proposition was— 


“THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY IS THE ENEMY 

OF IMMEDIATE ABOLITION.” 
It was admitted that many Colonizationists were 
friendly to gradual abolition—in other words, they 
put the sin of slavery on their ancestors, and assigned 
the duty of repentance to their posterity. But they 
held emancipation in their own day, or in the near 
future, to be impossible. Slavery then was a necessity, 
and therefore justifiable. That the Society and its 
friends held to this doctrine, and regarded every 
proposition for immediate or even speedy emancipa- 
tion as the wildest fanaticism, was shown by ample 
citations from the African Repository and other 
sources. 

“The Colonization Society, as such, have renounced wholly 
the name and the characteristics of abolitionists. . .. . 
Into their account the subject of emancipation does not enter at 
all.’’—{African Repository.] 

There were pages of similar extracts, which I have 
not room to cite. Nor was it at the South alone that 
immediate emancipation was held to be dangerous, 
and the continuance of slavery therefore justifiable. 
As far North even as Vermont was found a religious 
journal, which, instead of urging repentance for the 
sin of slavery, and the breaking of every yoke and 
letting the oppressed go free, lent itself to the work of 
weaving subtle apologies for slaveholding, on the 
ground that emancipation would be dangerous. The 
Vermont Chronicle, edited then by Joseph Tracy, a 
most ingenious casuist, said: ’ 

“To our mind, it is clearly the doctrine of the Bible, that 
there may be circumstances in which the immediate and uni- 
versal emancipation of slaves isnota duty. . . . . There 
are difficulties in the way of immediate emancipation. We 
believe that no one who has taken charge of an infant, and 
made a cripple of him, either in his feet, his hands, or his 
mind, so that when he is of mature age he is unable to take 
care of himself, has a right to turn him out of doors, to 
perish or destroy himself, and call it giving him his liberty. 
After having reduced him to this condition, he is bound to 
afford him the support and protection which he has rendered 
necessary.”” 

It was by sophistry like this that the Congregational 
ministers and churches of Vermont were long misled 
and kept in an attitude of hostility to the anti-slavery 
movement. As if the masters of slaves, after eman- 
cipating them, could not extend to them the support, 
protection and guidance which they would need. As 
if, in order to befriend them, it was necessary to hold 
them as property! As if to cease from holding them 
as chattels would require that they should be aban- 
doned to self-destruction! Logic like this was worthy 
only of Bedlam; in a religious newspaper it illustrated 
the blindness which leads the blind evermore into the 
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ditch! As if when God said by the mouth of his 
prophet, ‘ Break every yoke, let the oppressed go 
free,” he bad been reckless of consequences, and im- 
posed upon his wiser children the duty of saving the 
world from the results of his fanaticism! How re- 
freshing to turn, from inculcations so suffocating to the 
moral sense, to the words of one who has a genuine 
faith in God and in the safety of obedience to his laws! 
Mr. Garrison, remonstrating with those blind guides, 
said: 


“T utterly reject, as delusive and dangerous in the extreme, 
every plea which justifies a procrastinated and an indefinite 
emancipation, or which concedes to a slave-owner the right 
to hold his slaves as property for any limited period, or which 
contends for the gradual preparation of the slaves for free- 
dom ; believing all such pretexts to be a fatal departure from 
the high road of justice into the bogs of expediency, a sur- 
render of the great principles of equity, an indefensible pro- 
longation of the curse of slavery, a concession which places 
the guilt upon any but those who incur it, and directly cal- 
culated to perpetuate the thraldom of our species. 

“Immediate abolition does not mean that the slaves shall 
immediately exercise the right of suffrage, or be eligible to 
any office, or be emancipated from law, or be free from the 
benevolent restraints of guardianship. We contend for the 
immediate personal freedom of the slaves, for their exemption 
from punishment except where the law has been violated, 
for their employment and reward as free laborers, for their 
exclusive right to their own bodies and those of their own 
children, for their instruction and subsequent admission to 
all the trusts, offices, and honors, and emoluments of intelli- 
gent freemen. Emancipation will increase and not destroy 
the value of their labor; it will also increase the demand for 
it. Holding out the stimulus of good treatment and an ade- 
quate reward, it will induce the slaves to toil with a hundred 
fold more assiduity and faithfulness. The slaves, if freed 
will come under the watchful cognizance of law; they will 
not be idle, but avariciously industrious; they will not rush 
through the country, firing dwellings and murdering the in- 
habitants; for freedom is all they ask, all they desire; the 
obtainment of which will transform them from enemies into 
friends, from nuisances into blessings, from a corrupt, suffer- 
ing, and degraded, into a comparatively virtuous, happy, and 
elevated population. Nor does immediate abolition mean 
that any compulsory power, other than moral, should be 
used in breaking the fetters of slavery. It calls for no blood- 
shed or physical interference ; it generously regards the wel- 
fare of the planters; it simply demands an entire revolution 
in public sentiment, which will lead to better conduct, to 
contrition for past crimes, to a love instead of a fear of jus- 
tice, to a reparation of wrongs, to a healing of breaches, toa 
quict, improving, prosperous state of society. 

* Abolitionists declare, in the first place, that to break the 
fetters of the slaves, and turn them loose upon the coun- 
try, without the preservative restraints of law, and destitute 
of occupation, would leave the work of justice only half 
done; and, secondly, that it is absurd to suppose that the 
planters would be wholly independent of the labor of the 
blacks ; for they could no more dispense with it next week, 
were emancipation to take place, than they can to-day... . 
We are gravely told that education must precede emancipa- 
tion. . Tell us, ye hair-splitting sophists, the exact 
quantity of knowledge which is necessary to constitute a 
freeman. If every dunce should be a slave your servitude is 
inevitable. Our white population, too, would furnish block- 
heads enough to satisfy all the classical kidnappers in the 
land. The reason why the slaves are so ignorant is because 
they are held in bondage; and the reason why they are held 
in bondage is because they are ignorant! They ought not to 
be freed until they are educated; and they ought not to be 
educated, because on the acquisition of knowledge they 
would burst their fetters! Fine logic, indeed!” 


The presentation of truths so transparent and self- 
evident, and so in accordance with the teachings of 
the Bible, was like letting fresh air into rooms foul 
with deadly vapors. That truths so simple were 
deemed fanatical and foolish by leading men in both 
church and state is a fact which measures the degen- 
eracy of the time. 

I shall give an account of the remaining portions of 
Mr. Garrison’s work on colonization hereafter. It is 
impossible to understand the spirit and temper of 
those days, or to appreciate the labors of the early 
Abolitionists, without a clear comprehension of the 
battle they had to fight with the Colonization Society. 


Selections. 


THE NEW GUIDES TO FAITH AND BELIEF. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette. 


Cys is a wise and earnest age, an age of thought and 
science, Sir; 
To error, ignorance, and bliss we fairly bid defiance, Sir. 
“Professors” everywhere abound, both in and out of col- 
leges, 
And all agog to cram our nobs with “ isms’ and with “ olo- 
gies.” 














e Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


Philosophy, as you're aware, material and mental, Sir, 
At one extreme is “ Positive,” at t’other “‘ Transcendental,” 
Sir. 


=~ each of us who in these days would speculate “en 
wle,’” 
If he can’t run the rig with Comte, must take the tip from 
Hegel. 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


The fundamental problem which, debated now for ages, Sir, 
Is still attacked and still unsolved by all our modern sages, Sir, 
Ms, it an effort I may make a simple form to throw it in, 





Just what we know, and why we know, and what’s the way 
we know it in. 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


We can’t assume (so Comte affirms,) a first or final cause, Sir. 
Phenomena are all we know, their order and their laws, Sir; 
While Hegel's modest formula a single line to sum in, 
Is “ nothing isand nothing’s not, but everything’s becomin’.” 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


**Development” is all the go, of course, with Herbert Spen- 


cer, 
Who cares little more than Comte about the “why” and 
“ whence,” Sir. 
Appearances, he seems to think, do not exhaust totality, 
But indicate that underneath there’s some * Unknown Re- 
ality.” 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


And Darwin, too, who leads the throng “in vulgum voces 
spargere,” 
Maintains Humanity is naught except a big menagerie. 
The progeny of tailless apes, sharp-eared but puggy-nosed, 
Sir, 
Who nightly climbed their “family trees,”’ and on the top 
reposed Sir. 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


There's Carlyle, on the other hand, whose first and last con- 
cern it is 
To preach up the “immensities” and muse on the “ eter- 
nities”’; 
But if one credits what he hears, the gist of all his brag is, 
Sir, 
That “ Erbwiirst,” rightly understood, is transcendental 
** Haggis,”’ Sir. 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


Imaginative sparks, you know, electric currents kindle, Sir, 
On Alpine heights or at Belfast, withia the brain of Tyndall, 
Sir; 
His late address, some people hold, is flowery, vague and 
vapory, 
And represents the “ classic nude” when stripped of all its 
* Draper "’-y. 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 
Professor Huxley has essayed to bridge across the chasm, 
Sir, 
*Twixt matter dead and matter quick by means of “ proto- 
plasm,” Sir, 
And to his doctrine now subjoins the further “ grand attrac- 
tion” 
That “ consciousness” in man and brute is simply “ reflex 
action.” 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 
Then Stanley Jevons will contend, in words stout and em. 
phatical, 
The proper mode to treat all things is purely mathematical ; 
Since we as individual men, communities and nations, Sir, 
Are clearly angles, lines and squares, cubes, circles, and equa- 
tions, Sir. 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 
George Henry Lewes, I’m informed, had “ gone off quite hys- 
terical”’ , 
About that feeble, foolish thing the “ theory Metempirical ;”’ 
And only found relief, ’tis said, from nervous throes and 
spasms, Sir, 
By banging straight at Huxley’s head a brace of brand-new 
“ plasms,” Sir. - 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 
Such are the philosophic views I’ve ventured now to versify, 
And, if I may invent the term, in some degree to “ tersify.” 
Among them all, I’m bold to say, fair room for choice you'll 
find, Sir, 
And if you don’t, why then you won’t, and I, for one, shan’t 
mind, Sir. 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


LUTHER. 


N his humble cradle, and in his modest educa- 
tion, he learned'to feel and suffer with the people. 
Son of a laboring man, a miner, there was in his nature 
something of the strength and vigor of his father. He 
was a student from his earliest years, and to provide 
for his subsistence, and to continue at school, he gained 
his bread by singing from door to door. Walking one 
day in his boyhood with a friend, they were surprised 
by a tempest, and a flash of lightning laid his comrade 
dead at his feet. He was so moved by this event that 
he embraced the religion and assumed the habit of the 
Augustines. Among them he learned the dogma of 
grace, which, coming from St. Paul, is extended and 
affirmed in St. Augustine, broadened and exaggerated 
in Luther. From the convent he went to Rome, with 
a mind ready for adoration and prayer, on bended 
knees in the ashes of martyrs, with eyes fixed on the 
soil of religious authority. When he came in sight of 
Rome his limbs trembled, his heart fluttered, his hands 
were joined; he fell in ecstacy before its innumerable 
domes, aud prayed for the benediction of its spirit. 





So Herrman was once a Roman cavalier. But when 
he was in Rome all the soul of his race awoke within 
him, the genius of his predecessors entered into his 
stout heart, and the timid youth becamea fiery Alaric, 
longing to sack the city which had hunted Germans 
for gladiators for their bloody holidays, and had bound 
them as living trophies to their war chariots in their 
triumphal processions. At the same time that this 
warlike spirit awoke in his mind there breathed 
through his fancy, as it were, a breath of lyric inspira- 
tion. He fought and he sung. He composed the choral 
which whole peoples have repeated, and wrote the in- 
vectives which destroyed Ciristian unity. He denied 
indulgences, the efficacy of works and offerings, the 
authority of the Pope and of the ancient Church. In 
continual contests, in the midst of the most powerful 
enemies, surrounded by the generals of Charles V. at 
Worms, he persevered until he founded, by the energy 
of bis will, and the skilled logic of his ideas, the new 
nationality of Germany—the nationality which was to 
be the sanctuary of the emancipated conscience. From 
Luther came the German language, transformed in his 
controversies and his Propaganda; from Luther the 
German science, for all its greatest philosophers be- 
longed to the Protestant branch, and all derived their 
systems from liberty of conscience. Luther converted 
the humble Marquis of Brandenburg into King of 
Prussia, and the King of Prussia into the Emperor of 
Germany, who has banished the shade of the Spanish 
Empire in expelling Austria from the confederation, 
and destroyed the basis of the Papacy by taking away 
from it the City of Rome and the temporal power.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


THE TRUE ANSWER.—One of the students at 
Davidson College, who was too lazy to do anything 
right, was in the habit of cleaning out his lamp chim- 
ney by running his finger down it and twisting it 
around. After he had cleaned it out in this particular 
manner one day not long ago, a fellow student took it 
up and carried it to the residence of one of the profes- 
sors with the inquiry: 

“Why isit that this chimney is smoked just up to 
this point and no farther?” 

The learned gentleman entered into an elaborate 
ard scientific explanation why it was, arguing with 
great lucidness, and citing various authorities to show 
the correctness of his reasoning. When he had finish- 
ed the student said to him: 

‘No, sir, you are wrong.” 

“ Why is it, then?” inquired the professor. 

“ Because the fellow’s fingers were not long enough 
to reach any farther,” replied the student. 


CARRIER P1IGEONS.—The use of carrier pigeons 
for press purposes is on the increase, and the breed is 
rapidlyimproving. By careful “selection,” and allow- 
ing only the “survival of the fittest,” powers have 
been developed which a few years ago would have 
been thought impossible. They can be specially trained 
to fly over 500 miles, and it is no uncommon thing for 
dispatches to be taken to London from Paris, Lisbon, 
or Brussels. Land and Water records a case of inter- 
est. An ocean homing bird, of great docility, intelli- 
gence, and spirit, has been found in Iceland which flies 
at the meteor-like speed of 150 miles an hour. A pair 
of these birds, whose present home is in Kent, within 
ten miles of London, recently carried dispatches from 
Paris to their home in one hour anda quarter. They 
do the distance from that to London in a quarter of an 
hour, including delivery of their dispatches. 








Cruths and Crifles. 


—Smith and Jones were at the menagerie, and 
the conversation turned on Darwin’s theory. ‘ Look 
at the monkey,” said Smith, ‘ think of its being an un- 
developed human!” “Human!” said Jones, con- 
temptuously; ‘it’s no more human than I am.” 

—‘If you don’t see what you want, ask for it,” 
is posted up in a conspicuous place in a Logansport 
grocery. A native stepped into the establishment last 
week. He saw the card, and remarked, “‘ I want a ten 
dollar bill, and I don’t see it.’”’ ‘ Neither do I,’’ was 
the laconic reply. 


—Galignani says that Marshal MacMahon has 
sent as a wedding present to the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh two handsome vases of Sevres China, man- 
ufactured especially for their Royal Highnesses. They 
are said to be marvels of ornamentation, and are dec- 
orated with copies of pictures by Boucher and Watteau, 
executed by some of the first artists in Paris. 


—‘*Do you believe there are any people who 
never heard the ‘Old Hundred’?” asked a musical 
young lady at the family table. ‘Lots of folks never 
heard it,” interrupted the precocious young brother. 
“Where are they, I should like to know?” “In the 
deaf and dumb asylums!” 


—Old Joe —— was a quiet old man, but somehow 
too fond of the bottle. When in cups his ideas tended 
towards theological matters, which he always avoided 
in hissober moments. It was Saturday afternoon, (Con- 
necticut baking-day) and his good wife wanted some 
wood for the oven. “Joe, I wish you would go and 
split some wood; here it is nearly two o'clock, and the 
fire isn’t made.” Joe went out to execute his com- 
mission, and fearing his physical condition was weak, 
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marched to the neighboring tavern to fortify himself 
therein. He returned utterly oblivious to all things 
save his pet theories. Seating himself on a chair, he 
said: “I say (hic), Jane, do you (hic) think the Lord 
means to burn us all (hic) up in fire?’ His venerable 
spouse, being exceedingly irate, did not answer. Again 
he repeated the question. Still an ominous silence. 
“Wife, do you think the Lord intends to burn us all 
up in fire everlasting?” ‘‘ No!” said the now thoroughly 
aroused housewife; “no, you old fool, not if he waits 
for you to split the wood!” 

—When a horse falls down, says an exchange, 
fourteen men put their hands in their pockets and ask 
each other why they don’t do something. Fifteen 
other men advise the driver until he is half mad, and 
two small boys stand by, with their hands clasped and 
an expression of determination written on every linea- 
ment. Then several men ask why somebody don’t hold 
his head, until one old gentleman volunteers to hold it. 
He steps forward calmly, bends over the prostrate an- 
imal, and puts his hand gently on his ear. The horse, 
getting tired, raises his head suddenly, the crowd 
laugh, and the old gentleman seems to take no further 
interest in the proceedings. Then the horse, having 
had all the fun he can have, rises like a tidal wave, and 
the crowd disperses. 


—‘* Nothing,” said an impatient husband, ‘‘ so 
reminds me of Balaam and his ass as two women stop- 
ping in church and obstructing the way, to indulge in 
their everlasting talk.”’ ‘‘But you forget, my dear,” 
returned the wife, meekly, “‘ that it was the angel who 
stopped the way, and Balaam and his ass who com- 
plained of it.” 


—‘' Kurridge dis way—25 cents to any part ob 
de city.’’ This was the theme of a sable hackman at a 
recent public gathering. ‘‘ Only 25 cents to any part 
ob de city. Hab a kurridge, sah?’ And thus he ac- 
costed every passing gentleman. Presently a well- 
dressed, gentlemanly appearing colored man came up, 
when all of asudden the hackman ceased to call out 
the “quarters,” and turned so as not to look the gen- 
tleman in the face. ‘I would likea carriage,” said the 
gentleman. No response. “I would like to ride to 
the Boody House,” stepping nearer and speaking 
louder. “Sah?” “Is this a hack?” “ No, sah; it’s a 
private kurridge.”’ ‘Don’t you carry passengers?” 
**Sometimes I does, sah, and sometimes I don’t, sah,” 
turning away again. ‘‘ How much to drive me to the 
Boody?” ‘Three dollars, sah!” But the gentleman 
got inand seemed to display his face at the window as 
much as possible as they drove along the streets. But 
imagine the driver’s disgusted look when the gentle- 
man helped himself out and handed a quarter for his 
fare, and with a smile passed into the hotel. He was 
no other than Professor Larcome of Washington, whose 
life has been spent in teaching and in efforts to elevate 
his race. 





~The Church. 








HOME. 


A report of the proceedings of the Congrega- 
tional Council, held at New Haven last week, will be 
found in a correspundent’s letter printed on another 
page of this paper. 


The General Congregational Association of 
New York will meet in the Broadway Tabernacle (Rev. 
Dr. Taylor’s) on Tuesday, Oct. 20, at three o’clock, P. M. 
Each church in the Association is entitled to send one 
minister and one lay delegate, who will be provided 
with accommodations by sending their address before 
the 14th inst. to Mr. Thomas 8S. Berry, 789 Broadway, 
New York city. The Associational Sermon will be 


preached in the evening by the Rey. Dr. Scudder, of 
Brooklyn. 





As an insurance company without agents and 
premiums, the Episcopal Clergymen’s Mutual League 
continues to be a successful enterprise. From the an- 
nual report, presented in this city last week, it appears 
that since the foundation of the League 1,356 members 
have been admitted, 64 have died, and 240 bave with- 
drawn or been dropped, leaving a membership of 1,052 
at the present time. Nineteen members haye died 
during the year, and to their heirs has been paid the 
sum of $2,100 each. The assessments are two or three 
— each upon the survivors whenever any member 

ies. 

Bishop Potter in his annual address to the New 
York Diocesan Convention last week reviewed the 
twenty years of his Bishopric, and presented many in- 
teresting facts and figures. He took the occasion also 
to express his views on the alleged Ritualistic tenden- 
cies in the church, which he regarded as too slight to 
excite anxiety. The names of the extremists be was 
quite sure could be put down on a sheet of note-paper. 
He believed in the unchangeableness of the doctrines 
of the church, and it would be as difficult to Romanize 
or Medizvalize any portion of it as it would be to 
transform it into Buddhism. The Convention trans- 
acted no specially important business. 





Another prominent church without a pastor is 





having accepted the charge of a Chicago flock, his suc- 
cessor does not present himself, that is, the church has 
not succeeded in finding him; and this is the way some 
one writes from there to Chicago on the situation. It 
has universal application. ‘‘ We hear on every side 
that among churches it is perfectly fair to rob Peter 
provided you pay Paul. Your Chicago Paul is happy 
in being paid; our East Boston Peter is a good deal 
down in the mouth about being robbed, and if he can 
only see some church whose pastor is not fully guard- 
ed, you may depend on a lively raid. When a church 
has enjoyed the leadership of a good pastor for seven 
prosperous years, it becomes like Pharaoh’s fat kine— 
sleek, slow, and sober. But let that church have seven 
months of hungry experience, anxious after ‘sup- 
plies,’ and then more anxious to get rid of them; let 
a gospel famine set in, and I tell you the siow brethren 
get wonderfully worked up, and the most undemon- 
strative deacons become equal to almost any device to 
secure a new pastor. Money is no object; care, work, 
frequent committee meetings cannot cool their ardor. 
Oh! if they could but have been thus awake seven 
months before, the dear old pastor might have been 
successfully and happily still at the helm! -I do not 
say this as at all pertinent to Dr. Cheney’s old church, 
for they loved and stood by him to the last. The ser- 
mon is a general one.”’ 

Next May the American Tract Society completes 
its first half century, and it is proposed to celebrate 
the event by raising a special Jubilee Fund for the en- 
largement of its work. It would be superfiuous to call 
attention at the present time to the aims and opera- 
tions of this familiar organization. As the Rev. Dr. 
Ganse says in the Jubilee address, just issued: ‘*‘ There 
is scarcely a home in city or country, or a log-house or 
miner’s cabin on the frontier; there was hardly a tent 
during the war, and there is rarely a ship sailing from 
our ports, to which this Society has not brought at 
least the offer of the saving message of the Gospel. 
Which of all the societies, the Bible Society alone ex- 
cepted, has so merited the sympathies and efforts of 
all Christians; which has put truth into such varied, 
permanent and intelligible forms, has scattered the 
truth so widely, or has seen it spring up into so gen- 
eral a harvest? The annual issues of these fifty years 
have averaged more than ten million of publications; 
more than half a million of these being volumes. 
Think of nearly sixty thousand evangelical publica- 
tions a day, of which nearly two thousand are vol- 
umes!”’ Donations are earnestly invited to the pro- 
posed fund for the following objects: Certificates will 
be issued to donors in denominations of $100, $200, $500, 
$1,000, and $5,000, bearing coupons redeemable in publi- 
cations of the Society to the full amount of the donation. 
This enables the donor to supply annually during the 
next ten years some Sabbath-school, home or foreign 
missionary, prison, hospital, or ship, with the publica- 
tions of the Society, to the amount of one-tenth his do- 
nation to the Jubilee Fund. Twenty thousand dollars 
are needed for preparing and furnishing religious 
reading for German, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish im- 
migrants, and, in the Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages, for Mexico and South America. <A wide and 
needy field. A gift of $5,000 will endow a colporteur- 
ship perpetually, the income paying one colporteur’s 
salary. Such endowments by donation or legacy 
are earnestly solicited. Three hundred dollars will pay 
the salary, and five hundred dollars the salary and ex. 
pense of a colporteur for one year. Twenty dollars 
constitutes a Member, and fifty dollars a Director of 
the Society for life. It is several years since the Tract 
Society has made any general call upon its friends, but 
in the present instance the occasion seems so appropri- 
ate that the Christian public can hardly fail to respond 
liberally to the appeal. ; 





PERSONAL Nores.—A Minnesota pastor now 
traveling in Europe has been sending to the Chicago 
Congregational Seminary, of which he is a graduate, a 
rare collection of books on Egypt, Palestine, and other 
Bible countries, with the design, apparently, of furnish- 
ing the institution with a complete set of authorities 
on those lands.—While Boston is sending missionaries 
to preach the Gospel in China, says the Congregation- 
alist, there comes a Chinaman to preach the religion 
of Confucius to Boston. Wong Chin Foo is the name 
of this sanguine oriental, who thus seeks to turn the 
tables on the irrepressible American. He presented 
the claims of Confucianism at the Parker Memorial 
Hall on a recent Sunday.—The first woman admitted 
to the Methodist Theological School in Boston is Miss 
Anna Oliver, who has been studying ‘at Oberlin, but 
where, it is stated, she was courteously given to 
understand that it was not proposed to graduate a 
female minister.—Dr. John Hall, remarking that in 
England they distinguish people into two classes, 
Churchmen and Dissenters, thinks that in America 
they might be divided into Churchmen and Absenters, 
—The Episcopal Church loses still another bishop in 
Rt. Rev. H. W. Lee, of Iowa, who has presided over 
that diocese since 1855. His death was the result 
of serious injuries he received from a fall down a 
stairway in his house not long since.—A Western D.D. 
kept a convention of school teachers convulsed by his 
humorous sayings. A rural knight of the birch, over- 
hearing some one say that he was a minister, remarked 
in astonishment: ‘‘ A ‘minister! “Wa’al, I do declare! 
If I was out shootin’ ministers, he’s the last man I’d 





Rey. Dr. Cheney's, Baptist, of Boston. Its shepherd 





suap at!”"—Mr. Joseph Nee Sima, who came to the 


United States ten years ago from Japan, ,us ordained 
in Boston on the 2th ult., and will return to his native 
island as a missionary of the American Board. He 
ran away from Japan when about nineteen years old, 
and could not have returned without danger of death 
unless pardoned. The late Japanese Embassy, how- 
ever, brought his pardon from the Emperor, and he 
» 00 wen home to become pastor of a native Christian 
church. 








FOREIGN. 


Efforts to reach the gypsies with religious teach- 
ing have never met with much success—probably have 
not been prosecuted in the hope of success. There are 
about seven hundred thousand of them in Europe and 
eighteen thousand in England. Their religion seems 
to extend no further than a belief in their annihilation 
at death. Converts, however, are made here and 
there. 





Although one of the most active in the cause of 
Christian missions, the Moravians are not only one of 
the smallest, but one of the poorest bodies in Christen- 
dom. From an English paper it seems that their 
Boards are in debt some twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars. In addition to this they have just sustained a 
heavy loss by the wreck, on the Mosquito coast of 
Central America, of two missionary vessels, the Mes- 
senger of Peace and the Meta. The former of these 
cost seven thousand dollars, which was mainly raised 
by the contributions of Sunday-school children in the 
United States. Contributions from any source are in 
order, 


Pastor Lepoids, of the Baptist Church in Paris, 
makes an appeal to his American brethren of like 
faith to help him undertake larger things for the de- 
nomination in that city. He believes the time has 
come for the establishment of a distinctively Baptist 
Theological School there to prepare young men to take 
the field for the truth in France. An urgent reasonfas- 
signed for the establishment of such a school is the cir- 
cumstance that Baptist parents often have to send their 
children to the Catholic schools which give their own 
religious teaching, and their young people to Protestant 
schools where, says the pastor, “ our special doctrines 
are unknown, if not even held in contempt.” This lat- 
ter is unfortunate, certainly, as Protestants cannot af- 
ord to underrate each other denominationally wherever 
they are, and least of all in a Catholic country. 


The Bonn Conference has been held, Dr. Dollin- 
ger presiding. It was composed of Anglicans, Ameri- 
can Episcopalians, members of the Greek Church and 
“Old Catholics.”” From this country, the Bishop of 
Pittsburg and Drs. Nevin and Langdon, American 
chaplains at Rome and Geneva, were present, and 
from England, the Bishop of Winchester, the Dean 
of Chester, Canon Liddon and others. The object of 
the Conference was to determine whether all the 
non-Catholic churches could agree on a series of 
propositions affecting their various faiths—obviously a 
formidable undertaking, especially as some of tha 
propositions were put in an imposing shape. The first 
read: 

“ We agree that the Apocryphal or Deuterocanonical books 

of the Old Testament are not of the same canonicity as the 
books contained in the Hebrew canon.” 
This was historical, and does not appear to have been 
discussed at length; in matters of faith, however, the 
difference of opinion in the Conference was wide. 
£uch subjects also as the Episcopal Succession divided 
the house. On this point, the proposition was: 

“We agree that genuine tradition—i. e., the unbroken 

transmission, partly oral and partly written, of the doctrine 
delivered by Jesus Christ and his apostles—is an authoritative 
source of teaching for all successive generations. This tra- 
dition is partly to be found in the consensus of the great ec- 
clesiastical bodies standing in historical continuity with the 
primitive Church, partly to be gathered by a scientific method 
from the written documents of all centuries; and we ac- 
knowledge that the Church of England and the churches de- 
rived through it have maintained unbroken the Episcopal 
succession.” 
In the latter part of this proposition the members of 
the Greek Church, and one or two others, strenuously 
objected. But although Dr. Dollinger and Bishop 
Reinkens both said that they thought the validity of 
the Anglican orders might safely be assumed, the 
Greeks held out stoutly, and the proposition was finally 
shelved. The main question before the body con- 
cerned the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 
The Bishop of Pittsburg, Dr. Nevin, Canan Liddon, 
and the Dean of Chester and Dr. DoHinger had drawn 
up this plank in the platform: 

“The Eucharistic celebration is not a continuous renewal 
of the propitiatory sacrifice offered once for ever upon the 
cross, but its sacrificial character consists in this, that it is the 
permanent memorial and representation and presentation on 
earth of the one oblation of Christ for the salvation of re- 
deemed mankind, which is continuously presented in Heaven 
by Christ, who now appears in the presence of God for us. 
While this is the character of the Eucharist in reference to 
the sacrifice of Christ, it is also a sacred feast wherein the 
faithful, receiving the body and blood of our Lord, have com- 
munion one with another.” 

There were protests against this from the more evan- 
gelical members of the conference, but the Bishop of 


‘Pittsburg and Dr. Dollinger stood firm, and it was ac- 


cepted. Although the Conference was in some re- 





spects an influential body, its proceedings are not likely 
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to create much of an impression; but the mere fact of 
the gathering for the object avowed has more or less 
significance iu itself. 


Che Coleck, 


[From Tuesday, Sept. 29, to Monday, Oct. 5.] 


The most notable political event of the week 
has been the “ confession”’ of 8S. J. Simmons, of Boston, 
and his denunciation of ‘* Butlerism,” which word he 
defines as synonymous with chicanery, frand, and cor- 
ruption. He says he (Simmons) has, while a United 
States officer and in Government time, packed cau- 
cuses in Boston and other Massachusetts cities and in- 
timidated men that Gen. Butler’s interests might be 
forwarded, but is now ready to take the stump any- 
where in Massachusetts and proclaim the rottenness 
and corruption of the Butler organization. It will be 
remembered that some months ago Mr. Simmons’s 
brother was appointed Collector of the Port of Boston, 
and that his confirmation by the Senate was wholly 
due to Gen. Butler's energetic work among the mem- 
bers, the opposition being unusually strong and re- 
spectable. 














The Coroner’s jury on the victims of the Fall 
River disaster say in their verdict that the means of 
escape provided by the Fire Department were insuf- 
ficient, and that the alarm was not promptly given 
to the occupants of the sixth story, in which most 
of the victims were employed. They also find that 
while all internal appliances for extinguishing fires— 
such as tanks, pumps, pipes, horizontal pipes and hose 
—were in the building and ready for use, there seems 
to have been no water in them, and the hose in the 
fourth story, where the fire broke out, was useless at 
the time. The jury believes that the corporation, in 
building, furnished every safeguard which money 
could furnish, or which past experience with fires may 
have seemed to dictate. By this it would seem that 
the idea of outside stairways or ladders, such as are 
used in many manufacturing towns, has never reached 
Fall River. 





In Louisiana the Conservatives have concluded 
to accept such opportunities as are offered them for 
participating in the management of the coming elec- 
tion, and have already, through the new Advisory 
Board, succeeded in removing two supervisors who 
were not discharging their duties in a legal manner. 
They are also making a house-to-house visitation, ver- 
ifying names and residences, and persuading white 
residents to register. An attempt is being made in 
many parishes to nominate a ticket upon which both 
white and blacks shall be equally represented, as was 
done in the Terre Bonne Parish ticket. Prominent 
men on both sides approve of trying the same experi- 
ment in the city of New Orleans. Disturbances were 
reported in several places where attempts were made 
to reinstate the Kellogg officials. The greatest trouble 
seems to have existed at Bayou Goula, a place whose 
white inhabitants called for troops to protect them 
from the negroes. The soldiers themselves seem to 
have been at one time in danger of an attack from the 
negroes. Col. Brooke has been sent to Bayou Goula to 
try to reconcile the two factions. It is reported that 
a considerable military demonstration may be re- 
quired to reinstate the Kellogg officials, and General 
Emory expects to move a considerable force of cavalry 
into the northwestern part of the State. 


The Liberal Republicans of New York again met 
in State Convention, at Albany, on September 30th, 
to discuss the propriety of nominating a State ticket. 
There was a majority against making separate nomi- 
nations, and apparently a majority in favor of sup- 
porting the Democratic nominees for State offices. The 
sense of the meeting was finally expressed by the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this Convention deem it unwise to make 
nominations for State officers; but, adhering to the integrity 
of the Liberal Republican organization and the principles 
which it represents, we recommend to “the Liberal Republi- 
cans and other independent electors of the State that they 
support for office men only of approved honesty, and who 
most fitly represent the principles enunciated at the organi- 
zation of the party at Cincinnati, and subsequently reaffirmed 
at State Conventions, and who also stand committed by the 
action of the Convention which placed them in nomination 
against a third Presidential term and the centralization of 
power at the seat of the Federal Government. 

As only the Democratic candidates “stand committed 
by the action of tiie Convention which placed them in 
nomination agaiust a third Presidential term,” the 
resolution will Le generally looked upon as an indorse- 
ment of the Democratic ticket headed by Mr. Samuel 
J. Tilden. The Nevada Independent State Convention 
has nominated a full State ticket, seven of the candi- 
dates being Democrats, four Republicans, and three 
Independent. Among the nominees are the present 
Governor (Dem.), Secretary of State (Rep.), Controller 
(Rep.), and State Treasurer (Dem.). A section of the 
New York Temperance party, claiming that the late 
nominations by the Prohibition party, by reason of 
not fairly representing the different temperance and 
Christian organizations of the State, could not obtain 
the support of temperance voters generally, nominated 
a full independent State ticket. On September 30th a 
convention of the Liquor Dealers of New York State 





met at Albany, about 300 delegates being present. It 
was claimed that there were in the State 75,000 liquor 
dealers, and that as each one could command three 
votes they constituted a political power which should 
be respected. The principal legislation desired by the 
Convention seemed to be “a just and equitable excise 
law.”’ On October 24 there assembled at Charleston, 
8. C., the Independent Republican State Convention, 
the delegates being nearly all colored men, and repre- 
senting eighteen of the thirty counties of the State. 
Congressman Cain, one of the delegates, said that the 
interests of the State required that the whites and 
blacks should act in unison and for reform that an end 
might be put to dishonest government and burden- 
some taxation. The Convention, while adopting the 
platform of the late regular Republican Convention 
of the State, nominated a new and strong ticket. A 
notable incident of the meeting was the pledge made 
by the delegates from the 4th Congressional District 
to support General Kershaw, an able ex-officer of the 
late Confederate Army, if he should be nominated by 
the Conservatives. _ 


During the week the Rhode Island cotton man- 
ufacturers and the Williamsport (Pa.) lumbermen have 
resolved to lessen the amount of production of their 
respective stocks, with the hope of increasing prices. 
The Secretary of the Centennial Commission has re- 
ceived acceptances to the invitations extended to 
Guatemala and San Salvador to take part in the Ex- 
position. The California Local Option Law has been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. On 
Sept. 28th the coasts of the Carolinas suffered severely 
by a gale, which destroyed a large amount of property 
at Charleston, Wilmington, and other towns on the 
coast, and did serious damage in the rice-lands. Ex- 
Presideut Woolsey of Yale College, who is one of the 
most trustworthy authorities on international law, 
has said, in the course of a lecture to the law students 
of Yale College, that the brutal treatment of the Vir- 
ginius prisoners was sufficient ground for a claim for 
damages by the United States. Mr. Roach, the builder 
of the splendid steamships City of Tokio and City of 
Peking, has commenced three more large steamers for 
the Paific Mail S.S. Co. The withdrawal of large in- 
surance companies from Chicago continues. With 
one exception the Hartford companies, among which 
are some of the largest in the Union, have resolved to 
take no more risks in Chicago. The yellow fever 
seems to be raging at Pensacola Navy Yard; several 
have died, and a number of officers and sailors are re- 
ported sick. On Monday, the 5th inst., was issued in 
New York the first number of The Republic, a new 
daily paper with large capital, and a competent corps 
of editors. It is to be strictly an Administration jour- 
nal. 





Several noticeable addresses on financial topics 
have been delivered during the week. On the Ist 
inst., Prof. Bonamy Price, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy at Oxford University and a noted authority on 
currency problems, delivered an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York on the 
Philosophy of Panics. Prof. Price defines a banker as 
essentially a broker, whose whole business, or nearly 
the whole, is done with the promises-to-pay of other 
people: the banker cannot possibly, therefore, respond 
to the demands made upon him during a panic, be his 
capital never so large. The Professor evidently con- 
siders that war and railroad building were the causes 
which led to our late financial crisis, and the principle 
he lays down is, Spend only your surplus upon im- 
provements. Of a somewhat similar vature was 
Speaker Blaine’s address on Municipal Debt, delivered 
before the Northern Wisconsin Agricultural Asssocia- 
tion. Mr. Blaine complains that costly ‘“improve- 
ments” absorb the funds of the capitalist, and with- 
hold money from the active business interests of the 
land. He makes the startling assertion that, “ taking 
the aggregate of State debts as they stand to-day, and 
there has not been realized on the average 50 cents of 
payable, permanent value for each dollar raised and 
expended.”” Mr. Blaine declares that if for ten years 
we were to live as economically as we did twenty-five 
years ago, we should be able to recall all our securi- 
ties held abroad, and be ourselves the only creditors 
of the Government. On the 29th ult., Prof. Seelye, of 
Amherst College, delivered an address on “‘ Money,” 
before the Hampshire Co. (Mass.) AgricuTtural Society, 
in which he explained why our present paper currency 
was not money, nor could ever be money. He also 
told some truths, worthy of general attention, about 
the generally mistaken supposition that railroads are 
sources of immense income. He very clearly demon- 
strated the folly of expansion, and the impossibility 
of prosperity until contraction began. 








Small bodies of Indians are making considerable 
trouble on the frontier. A supply train for General 
Miles’ command was for three days surrounded by 
Comanches, who were finally repulsed with a loss of 
27 men, the troops having 13 men killed and wounded, 
A large body of Indians have gone buffalo hunting to- 
ward the Republican River, and it is feared that 
trouble will ensue, as the settlers will probably try to 
drive the Indians away. The tribes in the extreme 
North seem to be going into winter quarters, and the 
troops are following their example. 


In France the ministerial circles have been ex- 
cited by the result of an election held to fill a vacancy 








in the Assembly, the Republican candidate having 
been elected by nearly 4,000 majority. Two Paris 
newspapers (one of them having a circulation larger 
than that of any French daily) have been debarred 
from sale in the streets, the cause being invidious com- 
parisons of the Thiers Government with that of 
McMahon. In London the explosion of four tons of 
powder on a barge shattered bridges and buildings, 
extinguished lights two miles away, killed a number 
of persons and animals, and did great damage to life 
and property. The direct cable which was being laid 
between Great Britain and America parted when 
about 600 miles had been laid, and the last portion has 
not yet been recovered. Austria will send out an 
Arctic exploring expedition next year, to ascertain 
whether the land found by the Payer-Weyprecht ex- 
pedition, and named after the Emperor, was an island 
or a portion of the main land. It is reported that the 
French ministry have decided to request the wife of 
Don Carlos to leave the French frontier. Severe 
fighting has been going on in the Spanish province of 
Navarre, the Carlists suffering greatly thereby. Re- 
ports from London say that there are signs of the 
breaking up of the Carlist army, that several insurgent 
leaders had surrendered to the Republicans, and that 
others had been shot by Don Carlos for demanding the 
cessation of hostilities and the restoration of peace, and 
that the Carlist Juntas in Biscay demand the restora- 
tion of peace. An attempt to overthrow the reigning 
dynasty of the Turkish Principality of Servia has been 
discovered. There has been published a letter written 
by Garibaldi to Dr. Ross of Canada, in which the vet- 
eran Italian indicates that pecuniary aid will be 
acceptable. From Vienna there comes a report that 
Denmark protests against the late expulsion, by Prus- 
sia, of the Danes from Scheswig, and cites the treaties 
under which the Danes should have been allowed to 
remain in their old home. 





In the newly acquired territory of Russia in 
Central Asia there is trouble apprehended, certain 
tribes having displayed hostility to the Russians. The 
Formosan troubles are not yet ended; Chinese troops 
are still en route for Formosa, and the general opinion 
at Yokohama is that hostilities must occur. The 
typhoon of August 20th wrecked about a thousand 
junks and the famous ram Stonewall. Thousands of 
houses were destroyed and hundreds of lives were lost. 


Che Household. 


LICHENS. 


By Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR. 














* Art’s finest pencil can but rudely mock 
The rich gray lichens broidered on a rock.” 


EAN Paul says that “the earth dust of the 

universe is inspired by the breath of the great 
God,” and no study will so convince us of this fact as 
a summer day’s ramble among the time-stains and 
lichens that clothe the rocks and trees with unappre- 
hended beauty. 

Some of them have gathered their golden color from 
the reflections of the sunsets of a thousand years; for 
“to them, slow-fingered, constant hearted, is entrusted 
the weaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of the 
hills;” and, as they share “the stillness of the unim- 
passioned rock, they share also its endurance.” 

Slowly but surely these bond-slaves of nature, fet- 
tered for centuries to the ingensible granite, fulfill 
their task—that of preparing the rock for a more 
highly organized vegetation. They do this by de- 
positing large quantities of oxalic acid, which acts 
chemically on the rock and forms little hollows all 
over. the surface which they cover. Thus in digging 
their own graves they prepare receptacles, where 
seeds to our eyes invisible will fiud place. Mosses, 
fungi and ferns follow; and their growth and decay 
for many generations forms a sufficient soil for flowers 
and herbage, and finally for lofty forest trees. But 
this work proceeds with that patience which nature 
evinces because she is eternal. Berkeley watched 
some lichens for twenty-five years, and they scarcely 
changed ; and many of the tartarous specimens adher- 
ing inseparably to stones are probably as ancient as 
any living organism on the earth. 

But it is not only the everlasting hills that nature 
shades with trailing lichen. Their beauty and nseful- 
ness are truly catholic; for though Agassiz found them 
near the top of Mount Blanc, Hooker, niueteen thous- 
and feet high on the Himalayas, Humboldt, a few 
hundred feet below the top of Chimborazo, yet the 
fences of the home-meadow, the rocks und boulders of 
the highway, are written all over with ancient stories 
in lichen, and veritable ‘“‘ sermons in stones.” 

The gray rosettes and eccentric patches which im- 
part such weird, venerable beauty to the woods are 
multiplied to nearly three thousand known and dis- 
tinct varieties, of which 
“ Some are reddish, some brown, some gray, and some black, 

And they are puckered, edged, buttoned, or fringed, front 

and back ; 7 

Some are lying like leather close under your feet, 

Some waving from trees in the forest you'll meet.” 

I know that as a rule lichens have been “ rendered 
botanically odious by books,’’ but the true lichen stu- 
dent needs only an old knife, a hammer, a few pill- 
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boxes to put specimens in and a pocket microscope for 
their examination. Thus provided, in the nearest 
‘wood he will find plenty of that greyish-green or 
straw-colored lichen which Shakespeare calls “‘idle- 
moss,” and which is familiar to every one on the 
branches which the bird-stuffer selects to perch his 
stuffed specimens on. I think the prettiest pieces 
are found on fir-trees, but its habitat is from pole to 
pole, and from Peru to New Holland. Wild animals 
eat it, and it once enjoyed a great reputation as a 
tonic and anodyne. Besides which it was formerly 
the basis of hair powders and perfumes, and it still is 
used in the preparation of fine orange dyes. 

Indeed, the ability to color vividly is the specialty 
of lichens all over the world. The beautiful Scotch 
tartans for many centuries were dyed entirely from 
different lichens, heather twigs, and birch leaves; and 
no better or more lasting colors have been obtained 
from woods and chemicals. The common Scotch cud- 
bear, a dirty-grey tartarous rock lichen, gives a color 
almost equal to the famous roccella or orchil; and an- 
other of the same family, found on the rocks of South- 
ern France, imparts the last brilliant finish to French 
silks of every shade of rose-color and crimson. 

Roccella, the most famous of the lichen family, is 
used to impart an exquisite lilac or purple tinge to 
rich silks. It is an almost colorless lichen, and when 
gathered in large quantities has the perfume of prim- 
roses. A Florentine family discovered its virtue, and 
it was long their secret, or rather, perhaps, rediscov- 
ered it; for it is undoubtedly the same moss spoken of 
by Dioscorides and Theophrastus, and used in their 
day for dyeing wool. Then, as now, it was abun- 
dantly gathered on the rocks of the"Grecian Archi- 
pelago; but experience having proven that lichens 
grown in very hot climates yield the finest color, most 
of those imported by manufacturers come from India, 
Ceylon, and the arid rocks of Aden, Socotra, and the 
Cape de Verde Islands. The Encyclopedia Brittanica 
says that this lichen has sold for £1,000 per ton, but 
that now the value varies from £30 to £70 per ton. 

Another lichen, common enough in all countries, 
and which looks like a black cinder, also yields a brill- 
jiant cherry and claret color; while the beautiful 
golden-colored one, found on the ground, on shrubs 
and on elm-trees, yields an equally fine yellow. From 
this last lichen the Swiss make their favorite domestic 
dye; and the Swedes scrape it into the tallow of which 
they make their “ golden festival candles,” 

The famous stanec-raw of Scottish and Scandinavian 
domestic economy grows also all over the world. 
Being covered with little black spots it is readily dis- 
tinguished; it yields the brownish-red dye which the 
peasants of Northern Europe affect. And though 
English fairies loved green, the more douce and pru- 
dent Pixies dressed in this same heath-brown, dyed 
from the stane-raw lichen. As a general rule the un- 
loveliest and most colorless lichens in appearance 
yield the finest dyes; but the curious gatherer can 
easily test the capabilities of all his specimens in this 
respect by macerating them in some ammoniated 
water, to which they generally yield their secret. 

But lichens have more important offices than coloring 
silks and ribbons for fair ladies, or even dying gar- 
ments for Scottish chiefs and Scottish fairies. To the 
Icelander, Laplander, and Esquimaux, the lichen 
called Iceland moss is everything that wheat is to the 
Caucasian, or rice to the Hindoo. The very presence 
of this moss is evidence of a bitter climate. Within the 
Arctic circle it is found on the sea level, but as it comes 
southward it climbs the mountains. It contains full 
80 per cent. of starch, and bence its value as food. The 
Icelanders use it in powder for bread, they add it to 
their soup, they boil it in milk, they make porridge of 
it, they dry it in small pieces for fodder for their cat- 
tle, in fact it is so necessary to their life in every way, 
that they acknowledge piously, ‘‘A bountiful Provi- 
dence sends us bread out of the very stones.” 

The vast Lapland tundra or sandy plains bordering 
the Arctic Ocean are covered with the snowy tufts of 
the lichen known as reindeer moss. On these uncul- 
tured pastures the deer, which are the sole wealth of 
the Laps, browse; and without this provision the 
country would be absolutely uninhabitable. When the 
ground is covered with snow, then another lichen, 
called rock hair, takes its place. This lichen, in the 
vast, dreary, pine forests of that gloomy country, is a 
most peculiar feature. Its huge, dusky, funereal fes- 
toons stretch from tree to tree, exhaling a damp, 
earthy smell, and creating a perpetual twilight. But 
it is life to the reindeer, and the reindeer is life to 
man. 

There is an eatable species of lichen occurring most 
frequently in Algeria, Tartary and Persia, which de- 
serves notice because of its apparent supernatural ori- 
gin. Suddenly it falls on the ground like a rain, often 
to the depth of three inches or more. It is in small 
lumps like a pea, grayish, irregular, inodorous and 
insipid, having at no time any appearance of a base of 
support. In 1829, during a war between Russia and 
Persia, when a large tract of country on the Caspian 
Sea was in a state of famine, it was suddenly covered 
by this lichen, which seemed indeed to fall from heav- 
en. The sheep ate it greedily, and the famishing peo- 
ple, instructed by them, made it into a bread. 

Dr. Arthaud thinks that the manna sent to the Is- 
raelites was of this nature, and that thus, like the 
quails, it would be miraculous indeed in its conveyance 
though not in its nature. This is also the opinion of 
the Rey. Hugh Macmillan, of Edinburgh, whose book 





called The Foot-Notes of Nature all lovers of mosses, 
fungi and ferns should procure. Rains of eatable 
lichen, well authenticated, certainly occurred during 
the siege of Herat; and also as late as 1846 one fell at 
Wilna. 

If I had space, much that is very curious and inter- 
esting could be said on the relations of lichens to med- 
iciue. In this department they have a weird and 
magical reputation. Their suspended existence, their 
curious shape, the lonely, desolate spots in which they 
grow, tend to give them an imputed merit. They were 
also favorites of the early alchemists, and formed part 
and portion of all their sympathetic ointments, and 
of their distillations in search of the universal solvent 
and nostrum. 

Nor then would the interest of lichens be nearly ex- 
hausted. They have their share in manufactures, es- 
pecially in those where gum arabic is a necessity; for 
in the making of parchment and pasteboard they have 
largely usurped its place. They are also of great im- 
portance in the preparation of perfumes and other 
toilet articles. The lichens for this purpose come 
chiefly from the East Indies and Madagascar. When 
moistened they exhale a fragrance like musk or am- 
bergris, and their powder is the celebrated ‘* Corps de 
Cypre,” so largely manufactured and used in Italy. 

Another lichen of this fragrant species grows all over 
the north of Europe, especially in Gothland and 
Wales. In the latter country there is associated with 
it a pious legend. For at Holywell, where the stones 
are all covered with this beautiful blood-red pigment, 
the peasants affirm it to be the ineffaceable blood 
stains left by the martyrdom of St. Winnefred. This 
lovely lichen, although bright crimson when at rest, 
if rubbed, turns to a bright golden color, and emits a 
fragrance like violets. 

As an interest and amusement, lichen gathering has 
one peculiar advantage: they are no ‘summer 
friends,’’ but may be relied on as a source of pleasure 
under all circumstances. In gathering them it is best 
to take some kinds with the decayed wood to which 
they are attached, and allow them to dry spontaneous- 
ly. Others also are so incorporated with their base of 
support that the knife or geologist’s hammer may be 
necessary to detach a specimen. These may be neatly 
dressed and put in shallow drawers at once. 

Where water does not injure the color, it is well to 
wash the plant and display all its segments. It must 
then be dried between towels and subjected to pressure 
between blotting paper, and a little gum will after- 
wards fasten to cardboard. 

On their arrangement into groups and families a 
great deal of interest depends; for this a popular trea- 
tise is necessary, as well as a pocket microscope to 
identify peculiarities. But such a delightful work as 
Macmillan’s will enable the lichen gatherer to easily 
identify all his favorites, and learn their history and 
value. They can also be arranged according to fancy 
or locality, or with the help of a little gum fancy 
boxes, card cases, rustic picture frames, etc., may be 
covered with them. 

There is something peculiarly conducive not only to 
health of body, but also to health and serenity of soul 
in this pursuit. The unobtrusive beauty and virtues 
of lichens, their patient enduring, their faithfulness, 
their secret understanding with nature, their silent 
work for generations which shall know them not—on 
some of these texts surely we shall hear them speak to 
us. Beside, there must be ever present to us the sol- 
emn thought, that after all earth’s brighter gifts to 
us, lichen and moss will be her last offering : for “* when 
all other service is vain, the soft mosses and gray lich- 
ens take up their watch by the headstone. Trees for 
the builder’s yard, flowers for the bride’s chamber, 
corn for the granary, moss and lichen for the grave.” 


Che Hittle Folks. 


JOHNNY BEGINS TO STUDY BOTANY. 
By Apam Srwin. 


OHNNY is an imitative little fellow. When- 
ever he sees any one doing anything, he is very 
apt to want to do it, too. He came the other day to 
my summer study-room—in the hay barn on the hill, 
where the air is always fresh and cool—and found me 
busy with a lot of plants that I had gathered in the 
woods that morning. He looked on curiously for a 
little while, then asked what I was doing that for. 
*“* Doing what?” 
“ Why, picking all those weeds to pieces and putting 
them away in those big books.” 
“T'm afraid you haven’t been looking sharp,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I don’t put away those I pick to pieces.” 
Johnny was still again for two or three minutes, 
then he broke out with, “‘ What do you pick them to 
pieces for?’ 
I told him they were plants that were new to me, and 
I was studying them to learn what they were like and 
what their relations were. 
“Relations! Do plants have relations?” 
“ Certainly,” I replied. 
“That’s queer! And is that the way you learn so 
much about them?’ Johnny asked. 
“ Chiefly.” 
“I wish I could do that,” he said, after another 
period of silent watching. 

















“So you can.” 

* When ?” 

“ Any time; now, if you want to.” 

** Will you show me how?” 

‘With pleasure.” 

“ Right away ?’’ 

“ Right away.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, after waiting awhile, ‘I'm 
ready.” 

“Soam I.” 

“But I don’t know what to do,” said Johnny. 

“You must get your plants first,” said I. 

“ Where ?” 

“ Anywhere—out in the garden, if you like.” 

Johnny ran to the garden, and was soon back again 
with his hands full of leaves and stems. 

“* Will these do?” he asked. 

“ Suppose you wanted to study animals, and I should 
give you the ear of a dog, the tail of a cat, the foot 
of a hen, a cow’s horn, and a piece of sheepskin to 
begin with: do you think they would help you 
much ?”’ 

Johnny laughed at the idea of such a funny mess, 
and said he thought a whole dog would be better. 

“A good deal better,’”’ said I; “‘and a whole plant 
would be better than all these pieces.” 

“*Can’t you tell me what their names are from the 
pieces ?’’ 

“TI could,” I replied, “ but names are not what you 
are tostudy. You are to study plants.” 

“Of course,”’ said Johnny, not knowing what else to 
say. 
“T will go with you,” I said, “and show you how to 
get something to study.” 

When we reached the garden, I stooped to dig up a 
weed that few boys in the country do not know some- 
thing about—purslain, or, as it is commenly called, 
pusley. 

“What is the use of taking that?” inquired Johnny. 
“Everybody knows what that is.’’ 

“We'll take it, for all that,’ I said; ‘‘ perhaps we 
may learn something about it that you never noticed 
before.” 

“That's catnip,” said Johnny, as I began to dig up 
another plant that stood near the first. ‘* You aren't 
a-going to take that, are you?” 

** Why not?” 

“*Cause,” said Johnny, “I’ve known catnip ever 
since I can remember.” 

“Shut your eyes,” said I. 
of a stalk catnip has.”’ 

“Why,” said Johnny, hesitating—‘ it’s just like — 
any other stalk.”’ 

** Like pusley ?”’ 

“No; pusley hasn’t any stalk; it just sprawls on the 
ground.” 

“Like mullein stalk ?” 

**No,” said Johnny; “not like that.” 

** Like corn-stalk or thistle?” 

* Not like them either,” said Johnny. “ It’s like— 
I guess I don’t remember exactly what it is hike.” 

**So you don’t know catnip so well as you thought,” 
said [. 

“These two will be enough to begin with,” I contin- 
ued. “Study them carefully, and when I have finished 
with my plants I will come to see how you get on.” 

Jobnny soon tired of studying by himself, or maybe 
he did not find very much to learn; at any rate it was 
but a little while before he stood at my table, plants 
in hand. 

“ Well,” I said, as I put away my work, “ what have 
you discovered ?”’ 

“‘Catnip-stalk is square,” said the young botanist. 

*““Good,” said I; “anything more?” 

“Tt smells,” said Johnny. 

“What like?” 

“‘ Like—like catnip-tea,’’ said Johnny. 

“Very like, indeed,” said I. “ What else have you 
learned ?”’ 

Johnny hesitated. 

“Is the pusley stem anything like catnip?” I asked. 

“Do you call those stems, when they don’t stand 
up?” was Johnny’s reply. 

“Yes, those arestems.”’ 

“They’re round,” said Johnny, “and smooth. Cat- 
nip is fuzzy a little, and the stems are straight.” 

“ Anything more?” 

“ The leaves are bigger than pusley leaves, and thin- 
ner and softer,” said Johnny, comparing them. 

‘““We haven't finished with the stalk yet," I said. 
“Can you tell me anything more about it?’ 

“That’s all I know,” said Johnny. 

“How about the color?” 

“It’s green.” 

“Ts the pusley-stem green ?”’ 

“Some of it, and some of it ’s almost white, and some 
is almost red; queer, isn’t it?” he went on spreading 
the plant out as it grew in the garden. “The under 
side of the stems is pale, and the upper side is red— 
tanned, I guess, in the sun.” 

“Tt looks like it,’’ I said; ‘“‘ what is the oolor inside?” 

“Shall I break it?” : 

* Certainly .”’ 

Johnny bent the pusley-stem with both hands, and 
to his great surprise it snapped short off. 

“Oh!” he cried, “ how brittle it is; 1 didn't think it 
would break so sudden.” 

“Try the catnip-stem.”’ 

“Tt won’t break,” said Johnny. 

“ Cut it with my knife,” 


* Now tell me what kind 
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“It’s tough,” said Johnny, “and woody and hollow. 
The stalk is square but the hole is round.” 

I took the knife, cut the stem across at a joint, and 
said: ‘“‘I don’t see any hole here.” 

Johnny was puzzled. ‘ See,” I said, splitting the 
stalk lengthwise, “ the hollow is closed up at the joints 
where the branches begin.” 

“I shouldn’t have thought of that,” said Johnny. 
“What a lot of things there is to learn about one 
stem.” 

“We've scarcely made a beginning yet,” I said. 
*‘ But before we go further let us recall what we have 
already found out: 

“The catnip stalk is square; stands up straight; has 
a strong odor; is slightly fuzzy; is green: is rough and 
woody; will not break easily; is hollow, except at the 
joints; and——”’ 

“That’s all I can think of,” said Johnny. 

“And the pusley stem is round; lies flat on the 
ground; is smooth; brittle; pale green below, and red 
on top: solid— Are you sure of that?” 

Johnny split a pusley stem its whole length, and said 
there was no sign of a hole in it, adding meditative- 
ly, a moment after: “It takes a great deal of study to 
find out all about a plant, don’t it? if it is a weed.” 

, “Avery great deal,” I said. 

“IT think I know all about these, now,” said he. 

“Oh no!” said I, ‘not nearly. You haven’t learned 
anything about the roots yet, nor the branches, nor 
how they grow, nor about the flowers, nor the seeds, 
nor when they come up in the spring, nor when they 
die in the fall, nor what things eat them, nor what 
they are good for, nor what their relations are, nor—”’ 
“I'll never be able to learn all that!” cried Johnny, 
fairly frightened by the magnitude of the task he had 
undertaken. “ And there are such a lot of plants!”’ 

“It would be a terrible task, indeed,” I replied, “ if 
you had to learn it allat once. But you haven’t. Just 
keep your eyes open, and take notice of the different 
plants you see, and you will get better and better ac- 
quainted with them every year. The older you grow 
the faster you will learn, and the more you will enjoy 
it. In a few years it will be pleasanter than play to 
you.” 

“IT hope so,”’ said Johnny, resolutely; ‘‘for I’ve got 
to learn them all. I'll try, anyhow.” 








FIRE-SCREENS. 


By Lucy J. Rrper. 
“ ONSENSE! That’s too thin!” exclaimed 


Lewis, throwing down his book in some ex- 
citement. 

Lewis’ mother locked around from her sewing. 
** What is it ?’’ said she. 

““Why, mother, just listen,’’ and picking up his book 
again, Lewis read: 

*<*Tt was at least ten miles to the nearest shore, and 
late at niglit, so we built a roaring fire on the ice out 
of the broken sled, and wrapping our buffalo skins 
around us, lay duwn to sleep;' and, mother, he goes 
right on to tell of cutting through the ice, and finding 
it only a foot thick, and then he finishes off by declar- 
ing that his whole story is a true one!” and again the 
book went down. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Morrell quietly; ‘‘I understand 
now. You mean that the ice of your story is too 
‘thin.’ I thought at first it sounded like slang.” 

Lewis colored and laughed a little. 

“I'm sorry, mother, but the fact is, such a yarn as 
that would make a minister forget. I like a made-up 
story well enough, when a feller knows what it is, but 
when a man says he tells the truth, J like to have him 
tell it.” 

“Well, what is the trouble with this man’s story ?” 

“Why, Mother Morrell! a roaring fire on ice a foot 
thick! In the first place, I don’t believe they could 
build a fire at all on ice; the ice would melt and the 
water would put it out. But s’posing they could, how 
long would it take a big fire to melt through a foot of 
ice?”’ 

Mrs. Morrell did not answer, but there was some- 
thing in her quiet smile that made Lewis feel a little 
uncertain. 

“Say, mother, wouldn’t it melt right through?” 

Just then a new idea popped into his head, and he 
jumped up, knocking over the fire-screen én his hurry, 
and scaring Johnny’s kitten almost out of her senses. 
“T’ll find out,” he exclaimed, ‘this very night. 
There’s a tub of water frozen over in the yard, and it 
isn’t eight o’clock yet.” 

“ Le’ me go, too—mayn’t I, ma?” asked Johnny, get- 
ting interested now his kitten had run off under the 
sofa; and permission being given, off they went. 

In a little while they came back with rosy faces and 
numb fingers. 

“We built a fire right in a tub!” shouted Johnny. 

“Tt did burn,” cried Lewis. ‘The ice was so thin it 
wouldn’t hardly bear the wood, but we made a little 
pile right in the middle, and it all burned out and 
didn’t melt through at all!’ and Lewis sat down on a 
stool, put his feet to the fire, and shielded his face 
from the heat with a paper. 

“Yes,” put in Johnny, “it shined just like the 
Fourth of July, and we warmed our fingers; didu’t 
we, Lewie?” and he spread his little red hands toward 
the fire to warm them again. 

“Fourth o’ July! you don’t very often get such cold 
weather as this, Fourth o’ July.” 





“Johnny means it was a nice bon-fire,” explained 
the mother. 

“TI peeped under the sticks to see why it didn’t 
melt,’’ said Lewis, “ but I couldn’t find out. It looked 
wet at first, and I thought ’twas going, but it didn’t 
even wet the ashes through. It was very strange.”’ 

“ Very strange,” echoed little John, looking thought- 
ful. 

“Why do you hold that paper before your face, 
Lewie?’’ asked Mrs. Morrell. 

“So I can get my feet warm without burning my 
face all up.”’ 

“Oh! then the heat don’t go through the paper ?”’ 

**No, ma’am, not much.”’ 

“Well, the reason why the ice didn’t melt was that 
there was a fire-screen like your paper between it and 
the fire.” 

Lewis came round on his stool very suddenly, and 
Johnny was so surprised that he forgot to warm his 
hands. 

**Why, mother, there wasn’t anything at all between 
‘em. The fire was right on the ice,’’ cried Lewis. 

“T thought you said the ice melted a little.” 

“So it did, at first.” 

“Then, wasn’t there a layer of water over the ice?’ 

“So there was,’’ nodded Lewis. 

“Well, that was the fire-screen that kept the heat 
from the ice, and it was a much better one than your 
paper is.’’ 

““Why-ee!” exclaimed Johnny. 

“Now,” continued Mrs. Morrell, ‘if I only had a 
deep dish of thin glass I could show you with the ther- 
mometer how perfectly a little water will protect 
anything from heat. I would fill the dish with water, 
and ——”’ 

“ Look-a-here, mother, why can’t we use this case?” 
cried Lewis, carefully lifting the glass cover from a 
beautiful wax cross that stood on the table. “Turn 
this over and it makes a nice dish, and we won’t break 
| 

“Tf I was sure we wouldn’t break it,’’ said Mrs. Mor- 
rell, “it would be just the thing, and I guess we’llrun 
the risk. Lewis, bring in a pitcher of water and a 
match; and, Johnny, run to papa’s office and ask him 
to send me a bottle of ether.’’ 

When they came back Mrs. Morrell took the ther- 
mometer from the mantel and put it, wrong end up, 
into the glass-case, which was turned over, making a 
deep, round-bottomed dish. This she held steady on 
the table, and desired Lewis to pour wuter into it, till 
the thermometer was covered. 

**Now, Lewis,” said she, ‘I will keep the dish steady, 
and you may pour a little of this ether on the water. 
You know ether don’t mix with water, and, as it’s 
lighter, will all stay on top. Then light the match and 
hold to it, and it will take fire and burn like coal-oil on 
the water; and if any htat passes down to the bulb of 
mercury the thermometer will show it. How far is 
the bulb below the water, Lewis?”’ 

“Tt’s only just covered. Hadn't I better put on a 
littke more water?” 

“No, if it’s fairly covered that’s all that is necessary. 
Now, Johnny, it shall be your work to look through 
the side of the case, and tell us if the mercury in the 
tube moves. How does it stand now?”’ 

“Sevegty-one,” said Johnny, twisting his head 
round to read the inverted figures. 

“ All right. Now, Lewis, turn slowly, and be care- 
ful and not smell it.” 

Lewis, trembling with anxiety, turned a little from 
the ether-bottle on the water. 

“That'll do,” said his mother; ‘‘ now light it.” 

Scratch! crackle! went the match in Lewis’s eager 
fingers, and, with a little puff, the ether burst into a 
light wavy flame. 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed Johnny. 

“Look! look!” cried Lewis, in great excitement. 
* Does it stir?” 

“You can look, too, while it’s burning,” said Mrs. 
Morrell. ; 

Down went the boy on his knees by his brother. 

* Does it stir?”’ 

“No, no! not a bit,’’ cried the boys—nor did it stir 
at all, though the ether burned some time. 

**My gracious!’ said Johnny, when the flame finally 
died away. ‘It looked just as if the water was burn- 
ing. But wasn’t it pretty?” 

Mrs. Morrell lifted the thermometer, and put her 
finger on the bulb. The mercury rose to ninety de- 
grees. 

**See,”’ said she, “even the warmth of my finger 
raises it twenty degrees, and the intense heat of that 
burning ether would have sent it up a great ways if it 
had reached it; but that little layer of water kept it 
all away.”’ 

“T wouldn’t have believed it,” said Lewis. “ But 
see here, mother, will a layer of water protect wood 
or anything else from the heat just the same as ice?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then it will keep heat from passing through to 
other water, won't it?” 

“Yes, if you can keep your different layers of water 
perfectly still.” 

“ Well, then, I don’t see how in the world you can 
ever heat any water. I should think the layer of 
water next to the bottom of the kettle would prevent 
all the rest from getting any of the fire.’ 

“Yes; but the idea is, you can’t keep your different 
layers of water separate and quiet when you apply the 
heat from below, because warm water is lighter than 





cold, and the layer on the bottom, instead of lying 
still and protecting the rest, rises to the top as soon as 
it gets heated a little, giving place to another layer of 
cold, which gets warm and rises in the same way; and 
so the story goes on till all is warm.” 

“Sure enough,” said Lewis, “ that’s as plain as it 
can be.” 

“ Let's see if we can’t make it a little plainer,” said 
Mrs. Morrell. ‘ While we have this bell-glass we may 
as well use it.’’ 

So saying, she filled it again about half full of water, 
and, producing from her work-basket a paper of 
coarse gray powder, she sprinkled a little into the 
water. It floated slowly down, and finally settled in a 
little heap at the bottom. 

“ What’s that?’ asked Johnny, who was a good deal 
more interested in the experiments than in the ex- 
planations. 

“It don’t make any difference what it is,’ replied 
his mother. ‘Any coarse powder that don’t dissolve 
in water and isn’t too heavy would do just as well.” 

Mrs. Morrell then held the cover directly over the 
gas-jet. As the water over the flame became heated 
it rose nearly to the surface, carrying the bits of pow- 
der with it. Then it fell gracefully over like a foun- 
tain, and sank slowly down by the sides of the dish to 
the bottom again. 

“Oh, how pretty! It’s as nice as a fountain!" cried 
the boys. 

“lt is a fountain,” said their mother, “only it’s in 
water instead of in air.” 

“And there’s one of these fountains every time any 
one heats water,” said Lewis, admiringly. 

“Does it, mamma? Does the water go just so in all 
the big black kettle?’ queried little John. 

“Yes, dear,” said mamma. “ But, Lewis, don't you 
think you owe your magazine-man an apology for 
calling his story ‘ thin’?”’ 

Lewis turned around to the magazine, still on the 
floor in the corner, and, making a very low bow, “I’m 
very sorry that [ called you thin, old fellow,” said he; 
“you're all right, it seems, and it’s somebody else 
that’s thin after all. So now, if you’ll excuse me, we'll 
shake hands and call it even.” 

So saying, he picked up the book, shook it vigorously 
and laid it on the table. 

Johnny laughed. Then he gave a great yawn. 

“Come, Lew, let’s go to bed,’’ said he. 











Dujsles, 


HIppEN NATURE. 


There are a thousand banks in the country. 
I hear the music ringing in my ears. 
I ask you for bread and you give me a stone. 
Oh! ill shall it fare you in days to come. 
La! Kesiah, you musn’t be so snappish. 
The swallow ate raw potatoes. 
I will take my oysters now. 
I wonder Ainsworth don’t go. N. E. J. 
A RIDDLE. 
By dainty fingers I am often made. 
Behead and transpose, and in the shade 
Of ladies’ bowers I am often sought, 
Sometimes given and sometimes bought. 
Dp FORREst?. 
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BrBLicaAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 45 letiers. 

27, 15, 2, 35, 44, a king conquered by the Israelites. 

45, 3, 22, 10, 28, 42, 12, a Philistine. 

6, 23, 18, 40, 30, did good service in helping God's chosen 
people. 

21, 41, 29, 40, a prophetess. 

24, 28, 20, 5, 22, a man “evil in his doings.” 

22, 35, 17, 27, 39, 43, 34, 26, first piece of statuary mentioned in 
the Bible. 

5, 20, 16, 13, 32, “ died as a fool dieth.” 

45, 35, 22, 30, 19, 24, 25, 5, 22, 34, a god worshiped by a poculiar 
nation. 

4, 32, 10, 31, 12, husband of a beautiful woman. 

2, 31, 45, 21, 6, said “* Thou, God, seest me.”” 

8, 43, 33, 25, 18, 3, 34, 19, 41, 38, 3, 82, a woman who hid her pro- 
fession. 

1, 36, 6, 37, 43, 16, 11, 30, 23, 33, 9, 32, 15, 44, 7, 3, 8, 10, 24, 13, ono of 
Christ’s miracles. 

14, the initial of a good king’s name. 

My whole was a warning given to the king of the Chaldeans. 

J.J. 
A Drop-Letrer PuzZzLR. 


* W-e-s-a-l-e-h-o-m-oc-a-a-n ?” 


A SQUARB WorRD. 
1. An element. 
2. A thought. 

3. Precise. 
4. A fruit. 


FLORENOL, 


Tlanry Wort. 
id 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. £3. 


A Double Acrostic.— D elawar B 
mau M 
nn 2B 
a R 
mah A 
ava L 
ea 
Enigma.— “Blessed are the peacemakers." 
Defined Authors.—1. Fielding. - 2. Defoe. 3. Goldsmith. 
A Rebus.—M on TM o’er NC—Montmorency. 
Cc 
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i=] 


A Square Word.— MEC 
ELIHU 
72s 
CHILI 
AULIC 

A Crossword.—Astronomy. 
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THE NATIONAL CONGREGATION- 
‘AL COUNCIL. — (Continued from 
page 267.) 


tions about words and amendments, and 
amendments of amendments, with little 
reason beyond a squeamish apprehen- 
sion that somebody would resent ‘“ad- 
vice,” or mistake it for the opening 
wedge ef ecclesiastical legislation and 
‘Tevolutionary proceedings. Much valua- 
ble time was thus wasted before the 
merits of the question were reached by 
calling on men who knew for facts. 
Rev. Mr. Ward, of Dakota, testified in 
behalf of the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board among the Indians, that as to 
this transfer they say emphatically, no. 
They are heartily attached to the Board 
and don’t want to work under the 
American Missionary Society, and don’t 
like their policy of religious teaching in 
the English language rather than the 
vernacular of the people. Dr. Treat, 
Secretary of the Board, had no objection 
whatever to advice, but had fundamen- 
tal objections to such a transfer. There 
were sacred ties of affection not to be 
easily broken, and there were sacred 
bonds not so easily alienated. Dr. 
Strieby, of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, followed with very cogent and 
well put observations in the same line, 
and the resolution was indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Meantime, the debate was interrupted 
to hear salutations from the Presbvte- 
rian General Assembly and the united 
brethren of the Moraviun Church, by 
Dr. Edson, of Indiana, and Rev. William 
H. Rice, of Pennsylvania. Dr. Kdson, 
who is a very youthful looking divine 
made a very happy impression by his 
winning, genial, and graceful address, 
and Mr. Rice, among eloquent historical 
allusions, spoke of that “brave old 
man,” last bishop of the ancient Mo- 
ravian Church, John Cominius, as hav- 
ing narrowly missed being President 
of Harvard College, but was turned 
away by “Swedish persuasions.”’ 

The fourth resolution approving the 
consolidation of the Education and Col- 
lege Societies was adopted. 

Rev. W. H. Murray, of Boston, read a 
paper on “How to Preach the Gospel 
effectively to the Masses.” 

The incoming of the crowd and the ex- 
pectant look for Mr. Murray attested his 
popularity, but his very quiet and un- 
magnetic manner was a disappointment. 
Mr. Murray is a tall, robust, ruddy, well- 
built, and sinewy man, with a clear eye, 
and genial face, and altogether attractive 
in presence. His style of putting things 
is crisp and neat, with considerable apt- 
ness and brilliancy of illustration. His 
main points were commonplace, but the 
final point was well made, that the 
question of preaching efficiently to the 
masses is not at present a practical one, 
and must wait for better architectural 
and financial adjustments. No way is 
provided to preach to the masses. Our 
costly churches, and high pew-rents, and 
fine clothing, and other refinements 
make our churches religious club-rooms, 
in which the masses have no fair chance, 
and so the question, how to preach to 
them is absurd; our question being how 
to preach efficiently to the wealthy and 
the few. 

In the evening session, President Fair- 

. child, of Oberlin College, Ohio, supple- 
mented Mr. Murray’s discussion by a 
masterly paper on ‘“‘ The Type of Reli- 
gion which shall take hold on the Amer- 
ican People.” Your space will not 
permit an abstract of it, but it deserves 
to be widely read as given in full 
through the New York Tribune of to- 
day. 

The discussion of the consolidation and 
resolutions was resumed and tediously 
continued to alate hour. This morning 
it was again resumed and pressed through 
much confusion of dissentient ideas to 
the adoption of the fifth resolution, which 
advises the consolidation of the Mission- 
ary Sunday-school work and of church 
building, under the enlarged sphere of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 
The sixth resolution, advising to divert 
contributions from Union Societies to 
the denominational boards, was laid on 
the tabie. 

Then came up the second resolution 
which had been tabled, relating to the 
American Missionary Association, and 
another sharp debate on the substitute 
presented by Dr. E. S. Dwight, as above 


mentioned, and now renewed. This sub- 
stitute embodied the criticisms on the 
policy of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, some time since largely circu- 
lated in a printed letter by Rev. Henry 
Blake, formerly of Belchertown, Mass., 
and now of Wilmington, N.C. It was 
laid on the table, and the original resolu- 
tion approving the American Missionary 
Society adopted. 

The eighth resolution, relating to the 
consolidation of the magazines was re- 
ferred to the judgment of the managers 
of the several societies with the sugges- 
tion that they give it careful consider- 
ation. 

The matter of the resolutions, as a 
whole, and as to their exact phraseology, 
as finally amended, was laid over till 
Monday. It seems evident enough that 
the Western brethren have not come a 
thousand miles at their own expense to 
be content with any masterly inactivity. 
Not that they have been so conspicuously 
partisan as to constitute a geographical 
faction; but they have pushed the dis- 
cussion on consolidation with no small 
degree of unity and earnestness. 

With to-day’s discussions, the main re- 
sults of the Council have been reached. 
The members are scattering, and proba- 
bly no business of marked importance 
will come up in the final session of next 
Monday forenoon. The practical issue, 
the real raison d’etre for this particular 
Council has been this matter of consoli- 
dation. Aside from that it had been 
only a denominational dress parade and 
social reunion. There has been a good 
deal of verbiage and verbal disputing, 
crudity 01 conception, and (misunder- 
standing of facts, if not of motives, and 
considerable danger of jealousies and 
evil surmisings to mar that ‘fellow- 
ship’’ which it is the chief design of the 
Council to promote. But these infelici- 
ties must be laid in some measure at the 
door of the committee who drafted the 
resolutions, They should not have sprung 
upon the body resolutions proposing 
and advising such radical and organic 
changes, involving so many questions of 
fact as well as delicacy, without, in the 
ample time allowed, previously laying 
the resolutions before the churches 
either through the press or by sending 
them to the local conferences for con- 
sideration. But, as Dr. Bacon said, the 
National Council is “ yet in its gristle,”’ 
and will learn by experience. Its meas- 
ure of usefulness can be taken better as 
it gets its growth. It hasalready proved 
itself a good occasion for interested par- 
ties to find out some things, and a good 
vent-hole for much ignorance and the 
prejudices begotten of it to blow off. 
Benevolent societies on the voluntary 
plan sometimes get into ruts which in 
process of time become convictions, and 
it does no harm to let through them the 
light of public sentiment. 1t will proba- 
bly take three years more to inwardly 
digest all the good advice given by this 
Council, and nothing rash need be done 
on its account. 





MOUNTAIN AND THE 
SQUIRREL. 
HE Mountain and the Squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter “Little Prig,” 
Bun replied : 


THE 





“ You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together 

To make up a year, 

And a sphere; 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

Your not so small as I, 

And not half so spry ; 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel] track. 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” —Emerson. 








LENGTH OF SERMONS.—A corres- 
| pondent at Sea Cliff, Long Island, relates 
| the following: 

Two ministers were walking together 
one Sunday morning to a country church 
several miles off, where one of them was 
to preach and the other was to listen. 
Their conversation turned on the length 
of sermons. The listening brother asked 
the preaching one how long he meant to 
preach. 

“T shall speak an hour and a quarter, 
at least,” said Brother Preach. 








“An hour and a’ quarter!’ responded 
Brother Listen; ‘‘why, I never preach 
more than half an hour!”’ 

“Don’t preach more than half an 
hour!” said Brother Preach; “ why, it 
takes me half an hour to get ready to 
begin!” 

“Well, then,” said Brother Listen, 
“ we'll haveabout that long till we get to 
church. You had better begin now and 
save the time of the congregation.” 


—‘' John,” said a clergyman to dis 
man, ‘‘ you should become a teetotaller ; 
you have been drinking again to-day.” 
“Do you ever take a drop yoursel’, 
meenister?”’ ‘“ Yes, John; but look at 
your circumstances and mine.” “ Very 
true, sir,” says John; “* but can you tell 
me how the streets of Jerusalem were 
kept so clean?” ‘No, John, I cannot 
tell youtiat.” ‘ Well, sir, it was just be- 
cause everyone kept his ain door clean.” 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


From Distinguished Clergymen. 


THE undersigned clergymen having 
had teeth extracted under the direction 
of Dr. Colton, and under the influence 
of bis Nitrous Oxide Gas, without pain, 
and with no disagreeable effects what- 
ever, cheerfully express our opinion that 
the process is perfectly safe and a great 
boon to suffering humanity. 

8. IRENzZUS PRIME, 
CHARLEs F.. DEEMs, 
JosePH HoupicaH, 
Urtau Scott, 

E. P. RoGers, 
STEPHEN H. Tyna, 
Tueo. L. CUYLER. 

Office 19 Cooper Institute, New York. 








THREE Montus “On TRIAL” for 50 cents. 
The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a first-class 
magazine, devoted to the SCIENCE OF MAN. 
From it, you can learn how to read character 
at a glance; what pursuit you are best adapt- 
ed to; Whom to Marry, etc. $3.00a year, 30 
cents a number. Address at once, 8. R. 
WELLS’ 389 Broadway, New York. 


“THROW PHysIc TO THE DOGS” and read 
the ScreNncE OF HEALTH, which teaches the 
‘use of Nature’s Remedies, if you would be 
well and keep well. A year, $2.00. Single 
number 20 cents. Sent three months “* on'trial” 
for cents. Address 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 








R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT 
14th St. and 6th Av., New York. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER 


MACY’S IN THE COUNTRY. 
MACY’S|IN NO OTHER will be found large and 
MACY’S desirable assortments of goods in sv 
MACY’S many different a of trade. 
MACY’S' Experienced ap d Ready Money 
MACY 8 enabic us to place pefore the pubjic at 


racy 
VERY LOW PRICES, 


ACY’S| 
MACY el 
MAC 
IITE Goods and Housekeeping Goods. 

OUSE-FU RNIS oy Goods, 
BROIDERIES and Lace Goods. 
DIKES’, Sentiemen' 8 and Children’s 
Furnishin Hind also, Hosiery, 
Gloves, ndker chiefs, &e. 

CORSETS ai - } oe —— ee 
AGS NOTIONS ond Small-wa 
pis ae Lo ong eee “Hibbons, Feathers, 
i erst Toilet Articles, 





— Glass. "Ena Silver-plated 


eds. 
R. H. M. and La Forge Kid Gloves, every 
ir — not to rip or tear put- 


ing 
MAC vs ‘TOYS. ‘Dolls and Dolls’ Articles. 
meet al s BOXED, ( Canned, and Bottled Fruits, Pre- 


MACY 8, PICKLES, Olive-oil, Biscuits, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogues now ready, sent by mail 
or furnished by the Superintendent on application. 
Packages by mail can be sent for two cents for 
four ounces, and one cent additional for each two 
we or fraction thereof, under four pounds. 
N.B.—Goods shipped and delivered free in the 
City, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Hoboken. 
Particular attention to orders. 
Goods packed and shipped for any part of the 
country. 





4, By subscribing for the Science 0: 
© | Health, a First-@iass Monthly, which 


_ 
: teaches How to Health 
and How to Restore It, by natures 
m Remedies, $2 a year, 20 cents a No. 
& Three Months “On Trial” for 
| My 25 cents. Agents can do well, Cash 
ing Machines at Wholesale 
Pulls Prices. Send stamp for Circulars. 
S.R.WELLS * 289 Rrondwv. NV 
SMALL INVESTMENTS, 
wil rise you. Pam- 
Ce eR SEEE: «C0. Wawa. Now 








Commissions and great Premiums. Sew= 
York. P.O. Box, 





Hew to Learn It. Send 
stamp for circular to SAML. 





Phrenology. 


R, WELLS, 30B’dway, N. Y. 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


WILL OFFER 


TO-MORROW 


A small assortment of RICH, READY-MADE 


Silk Dresses, 


Slightly out of order. Prices, $40 to $65 each 
Less than one-half their actual value. 


A LARGE LINE OF VERY HANDSOME 


Poplin and Serge Dresses, 


At the EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of $12 each, 





For the conveni t ‘8 the above will 
be exhibited on a — counter in the second 
story, Ninth street Section. 


Fourth Avenuc, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have Just Received 


Broadway. 





And will offer 2 cases Heavy, Plain Colored 


Poult de Soie Silks, 


Handsome Lustre, price $1.50 per yard, good 


value, for $2. 


2 Cases of an Extra Quality 


BLACK SILKES, 


(“ CASHMERE BRILLIANTE.”) 
Manufactured Expressly for their retail sales, 
with a guarantee to give entire satisfaction as to 


service and durability, at $2.75, $3, #3.25 per yard, 
upward, 


They have also made Large Additions to the 
Popular Stock of 


FANCY DRESS SILKS 


At Tie. and $1 per yard, excellent value for $1.25 
and $1.50, the last of the parcel. 


An Immense Stock of 


SEASONABLE DRESS GOODS, 


Consisting of 


Poplins and Armures, 


At 25 cents per yard, and the Richest and Most 
Costly. 


Parisian Novelties 


That have appeared in Europe, at PROPORTION- 
ALLY LOW PRICES. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF 


Real India Camel's Hair 


SHAWLS 


Just received, in the NEWEST and MOST NOVEL 
DESIGNS. from $18 to $2,000 each. 


PARIS QUALITY 


Broche Square Shawls, 


At the EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of $4 5@ each 
upward. 


THE VARIETY from which to make selection, 
and the RICHNESS and ELEGANCE of the AS- 
SORTMENT must convince purchasers, after a 
careful examination, that ONLY GREAT BAR-~ 
GAINS ARE OFFERED. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets. 








Oct. 7, 1874. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial, 
FANE 200, caps, 2 10 sorurdan, 
: “ Oct. 3. 

Wall Street.—During the week there has been 
avery strong market for nearly al) classes of se- 
eurities. Money has been abundant, but on ac- 
count of the activity of the market has had an 
upward tendency, having at one time reached five 
per cent. on call; the usual rate, however, has 
been tbree per cent. Prime commercial paper has 
been quoted at 54 @7 per cent. Investors have 
apparently been more numerous than of late, but 
show no indication to touch anything but well-es- 
tablished securities. Government bonds have ap- 
parently been the favorites with investors, judg- 
ing alike by the demand and the scarcity. 

Government Bends.—The Treastry has issued 


a call for. 000 of 5-20 bonds, on which the 
interest ‘cease Jan. 1, 1875. The descriptions 
are as follows’ 


Coupon bonds known as the fourth series, act of 
February 25, 1862, dated May 1, 1862, as follows: $50, 
No. 1,311 to 4,200, both inclusive ; $100, No. 1,967 to 
6,200, inclusive; $500, No. 1,787 to 5,000, inclusive; 
$1,000, No. 4,371 to 14,900, inclusive—total, $9,000,000. 

Registered bonds—$50, No. 1,801 to 1,820, both in- 
clusive ; No. 13,901 to 14,150, inclusive; $500, 
No. 7,951 . inclusive; $1,000, No. 32,951 to 33,350, 







inclusive; . No. 10,151 to 10,200, inclusive; 
$10,000, No. to 13,200—total, $1,000,000. 

Grand total, $10,000,000. 

Of the di (embraced in the 





numbers as above) $9,000,000 are coupon bonds, and 
$1,000,000 are registered bonds. 





The highest quotations during the week were 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
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Railroad Bonds.—Bonds of all leading roads 
have sold freely. The Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad report the completion of the 
negotiation of the remaining $3,000,000 of their 
second mortgage bonds, on which the company re- 
alize about $2,700,000. It is claimed that this 
amount will extinguish the floating debt of the 
road, and leave nearly a million and a half in the 
treasury. 

State Bends.—State bonds have been active, in 
some cases aban advance. The City of New York 
sold nearly two and a half million of its own stock, 
at 6 per cent, gold or 7 per cent. currency, at 
104.27. 

Geold,—Gold has partaken in the general advance, 
though without apparent reason. The highest 
quotations with the corresponding value of legal 
tenders having been as follows: 

Sept. Sept. ‘Se » Oat, om. om. 
Gabe i. rcresivias 
14 ead Sn a, p04 joe H0%4 Lig 10 6 

Stocks,—The market has been quite active, ae 
advance of last week having been maintained, and, 
in some cases, considerably increased. Lake Shore 
has been the favorite of the market, owing to its 
successful operation with its bonds, alluded to 











above. The h'ghest quotations were as follows: 
Sept. tt. t. . . 
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Exchange. dapeutna ‘qnuatene at the close of 
the week were: 








London prime bankers.. a Soan tess Flas 
George Opdyke & Co., 
“BANKERS, 


Ne. 25 "Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUE PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


{2 PER CENT. NET. 


qimproved Mortgage Coupon euttted of 





uaranteed. ¥- not to exceed on 
a fn ears busin hav 
b ess never 
n dollar. We pe =o aterens promptly semi- 
annul tel ket panic 
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Heit to the cane f= may Fane ue able ato 


calare. J.B. WATKINS 
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LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers, 
10 PINE STREET, New York. 


Donsereptively organized for doing the business 
of out-of-to nks, kers, Corporations, 
Merchants and. Individuals. Usual inte al- 
lowed on daily Balances. Collections nade = 


promptly 
change z. rinc’ —'F P Bur . 
IVINGSTON, NEWBERN & CO., London. 





The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 


Respectfully ask attention te the 
following 


FACTS ABOUT CABINET ORGANS, 


Which will commend themselves to the 
commen sense of most persons: 
1. The Best are Cheapest. There are few 
articles respecting which this maxim is more true, 





$10, $20, $50, $100. 


Stock privileges, in eed or large amounts on 
members of New York Stock Exchan; 
at lowest market rates on Lake Shore, 

sland, and other active stocks. 

fully Valuable satiatic money is made in Wall St., 

Py ical information, sent free to 
w 


re tos 
Fuseainen & Coe PSankers, 2 Wall St., New York 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 
Nos. 39 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to7. 
Assets—Over Ten Million Dollars. 
Surpius—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
lars. Six per cent. Interest allowed. 
Deposits on or before Oot. 10, bear interest from 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
2 T. 8S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 











. OVER 1,000,000 WITNESSES 
can testify to the superiority of the 


DIAMOND SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASS, 


ther being the most perfect artificial help - 

e Human Eye known to Science. Try one 
be convinced. One responsible 

| rine = every city keeps them. Get the 
tan e-mark yg | in the bow 

and handle ors e Glas: 
PE CE ie “OPTICAL G. CO. 
ra, 









LANE, N. Y. 





Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 


Are now offering the finest and most extensive 
stock of all the latest 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 


in PLAIN and FANCY DRESS MATERIALS in- 
troduced this season, and adapted to FALL and 
WINTER WEAR. 


FALL SILKS. 


Plain Colored FAILLES. 
GROS GRAINS. 





TA 
BRIDAL 'SATING an SILKs. 
FANCY SILKS of ot ail aaenions 
MATELA 


The latest es " 
venues Sack 
— - &e. 
att Gatgeed Pp LYONS" VELVETS, 
a VELVE cked Black and 
Mcctored Y 


d Check 
for OV mich ities, &e. 
for yo -4 ring. Millinery, Trim- 
oak! can Mant other purposes, n all the various 
Colors and Qualities. Also, 


“LYONS” BLACK 
CLOAKING VELVETS, 


All Qualities and Widths. 
The largest and cheapest stock in the city. 


CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS, 


DIRECT FROM INDIA. 


FILLED SQUARES, 
OPEN CENTRES, 
LONG SHAWLS, DECCAS, SCARFS, &c. 
One + the Most Extensive Stocks ever before ex- 
hibited and at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


PPSSSHG FFTs s ss 


Fall Exhibition of 
Paris Costumes, Cloaks," . 
Jackets, Fine F’ 


“irs, de. 
Now Open. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO,, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St. 


BRERRREREEREEEE 


Hosiery, Undergarments, and Gen- 
tlemen’s and Youth’s Furn- 
ishing Department. 


An qutensive and varied assortment in the 
above departments, in all the ee staple fab- 
rics, together with many NOVELTIES introduced 

this season, which they are jE at the very 
lowest market prices. 


awa and Plain Hosiery, 
and Bie, in Cashmere. 
Spun rand, pine Bill Silk. “Cart Warner’s” 


ted Hosiery and Sedenpeenente, in all the 
vanlou qualities and sizes. 


SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 


ow and a stock of 
- Pain a =! 2 eee? Shawls. 


Reversi 
reer, Xa “Bern, i: 


oe eVelour, le. Cas 
4 square Sha Giante, te 
variety of ‘Quality 
Also, pot “ho aes the” 
‘PERSIAN SHAWL,”’ 
ist tatroduced oh Site sense, 
friped french Camels’ Hair. 
= Paisley | ware ant Long 
e Vi Lowest Mapbet Prices, 


Cloth jush Robes. 
aad Aa assortment BOW Open, 














Shawls, 





an organ is necessarily of intricate and 
difficult construction, and unless thoroughly well 
made will soon get out of order and useless. 

2. Good Organs are very difficult to make. 
An organ is not a coarse machine which can be 
successfully made by any ordinary workmen; but 
it isan exceedingly delicate piece of mechanism ; 
a work of art; the excellence and durability of 
which must depend on the p ion by its maker 
of extraordinary skill, and also of ample facilities 
for procuring, preparing, and working the best 
material. 

3. Many poor Organs are made. There is 
great temptation to manufacturers to make poor, 
almost worthless, organs, because such can be 
made at half the cost of the best ones, and 80 will 
afford good profits even if sold at what appear to 
be low prices. Since the great popularity of these 
instruments the market is flooded with poor organs 
which can indeed be sold at low prices but are 
very dear at that. It is estimated that more than 
fifty thousand organs are to-day standing in the 
houses of the people of this country utterly useless, 
after a few months’ use; whereas a really good 
organ should last twenty years, or longer. 

4. Difficulty of Selection. It is impossible 
for an inexperienced person to judge what is a 
good organ and what a poor one, from slight com- 
parisons. Even a poor quality of tone may please 
at first, from its novelty, though it will soon be- 
come disagreeable. Astothe durability of an or- 
gan no one can judge certainly from mere exami- 
nation. Yeta poor organ will not last half as long 
as a good one, and so is dear at half the price, on 
this account alone. 

5. The recommendations of dealers are 
likely to be prejudiced. Dealers are tempted 
to recommend and sell those organs on which the 
largest discount is made to them, and these are al- 
ways the poorest and most cheaply made instru- 
ments. On best organs, which cost so much more 
to make, only smallest commissions can be allowed 
for selling. Hence the remark almost daily made 
to the Mason and Hamlin Organ Co. by dealers, 
“If you would allow me as much commission as 
other makers do,I should sell only your organs.” 
But the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., making caly 
the best work, and printing such low prices, cannot 
afford to allow commissions which other makers 
do. Hence, when a dealer recommends a Mason & 
Hamlin Organ, it is at least evidence that his ad- 
vice is disinterested. 

6. An expedient to sell poor organs. Ma- 
kers of poor organs generally adopt the expedient 
of printing enormous prices in their price-lists so 
that they can offer large discounts to purchasers, 
and thus make it appear that they are buying 
cheap! The printed prices are frequently double 
the real prices. The amount of discount offered 
from manufacturers’ price is therefore no crite- 
rion whatever as to the cheapness of anorgan. As 
a general rule, the poorer the organ the higher the 
price printed for it, and the greater the discount offered. 
The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. print their 
lowest prices in their catalogues. So far as they 
know, they are the only makers who do this, or 
profess to do it. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. aim to 


“the Best Cabinet Orcans in the Worl, 


and present the following evidence that they suc- 
ceed in doing so: 

1. At competitive comparisons in Indus- 
trial Exhibitions, they have always taken 
highest premiums. It would be easy to do this 
by exhibiting only at smal! fairs where there was 
little or no competition, and where judges were 
incompetent, or could be influenced. But the 
Mason & Hamlin Co. have won their honors at 
most important Expositions, where competition 
was widest, and comparisons most competent and 
rigid. At the recent VIENNA EXPOSITION, was 
the most extensive and exhaustive comparison 
ever made, the contest being between makers of 
ALL COUNTRIES. The MASO™ & HAMLIN CO. 
were awarded the HIGHEST I-~ NORS for dem- 
onstrated superiority. The AU: -RIAN INDUSTRI- 
AL SocrIETY also awarded the!. GRAND MEDAL 





EAU ANCELIQUE, 


for the Teeth and, Gums. BISCOTINE FooD- 
for intants. DELLUC & Co., 635 Broadway. are = 
sole proprietors and phd. S- 2. P agents, 
ROBERTS & Co., 23 Place Vendome. 


H. O’NEILL & CO.,. 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 
Are offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY, 


Fall Hats and Bonnets, 
500 Doz. Felt Hats, 
Drab, Black, Blue, Brown, 
at $1.10—the Finest Quality. st 
im doz. ous nx% Round Hate and Jposnete, ‘ 





LO Ae ee sma ra cine ae eR 


nth ne anita = 


2.98. Embroidered Silk Velvet Round Hats 
onnets, 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


LONG OSTRICH PLUMES. ; 
OSTRICH TIPS. 1 ; 
WILLOW PLUMES. 
500 doz. Red Birds. : 
1,000 doz. Fancy Bhs, 50c. to 0 $2.50. 
1,000 doz. Fancy Wings, 25c. to $2. 
largest FEATHER and 


e have now the 
e city, having taken a 





FLOWER Department in t 
new building especially for these stocks. 


LACES. | 
Large and well selected stock of Real Lace, in 
GUIPURE, 
THREAD, 
VALENCIENNES, 
POINT, 
POINT APPLIQUE, 


BEADED AND PLAIN YAK 
RUFELINGS 
The finest line of RUFFLINGS in the city, and at 
the lowest price. Novelties in Crepe de C usm and 
Organdie 


SLEEVELESS FACKETS. 
Children's Velvet and Lace Hats, Lace End Ties. - 


RIBBONS. 


Our immense stock of Ribbons at reduced prices. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch Gros Grain, ali a. Se., in all shades. 
os | N34 ae Cy oF , in ~ ahenes. 
VY BLUE, NET a and BROWN 


8-inch Gros Grain rece’ 1, al) silk 
1.25, all silk. 


hes 
SOFT SILK SASHES, SASHES 
RINGED TO TO ORDER. 


VELVETS. 


50 pieces Black Velvet, 93.90 Per Tr yar 


¥ a Velvet $12 per ryard, 

site SAV RUE CANOE AED Tk cae 
W CLOTH cE SAR La TRIMMIN 
LADIES’ TIES. 


WINDSOR TIES. 
1,000 dozen Roman Ties, 25c. 
500 dozen Windsor Nes, 2c. to 40e. 


KID GLO VES. 


2,000 dozen Kid Gloves, New Fall Shades, Sc. to 
$1.20, every pair warranted. 


O’NEILL 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
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FANCY 8. SASHEr 








The Phrenological Journal , 
months 


ror 50e. 


Teaches Choice of Pur- 
Whom to Marry; 


“On Trial” 


at a Glance. Try it. 
Attractive PREMIUM Offers ever 
made. A first-class Sewing Ma- 
chine for three-fourths its 
price in subscriptions, Send Stamp 
for Particulars, 8. R. WELLS 
389 Broadway. New York. 
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and DipLoMA of Honor for i ts pre- 
sented in these organs. Othc American organs 
were declared, in an official report to the Austrian 
government, “not to rise cbove respectable 
mediocrity,” in comparison. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1867, the Mason & Hamlin Co. also received 
the first medal, and they are the only American 
makers who have ever obiained ANY AWARD at a 
World’s Fair. 

2. The mass of evidence from cultivated 
musicians that these organsare unequalled 
is overwhelming. Any one who will examine 
the Testimonial Circular of the Mason & Hamlin 
Co. will find such opinions from more than one 
thousand musicians, including many of the most 

i t in both hemisph 

3. The Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs 
are the only American instruments of the 
class which have been able to present such superi- 
ority as to obtain wide sales in Europe, not- 
withstanding difficult competition there with pro- 
ducts of cheap labor. 

THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. now offer 
the finest assortment of the best organs they 
have ever produced, and they have the satis- 
faction of announcing that they will hereafter 
sell NOT ONLY FOR CASH EXCLUSIVELY, as for- 
merly, but also on either of seven plans of easy 
payments, running one to four years. They will 
also rent their organs with privilege of pur- 
chase, through agents, or directly, to almost any 
part of the country. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and circulars, 
with lowest prices and full particulars, sent free. 
Address, THE MASON & HAMLIN OR- 
GAN CO., 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; 

154 Tremont Street, BOSTON; or, SO and 
82 Adams Street, CHICAGO, 


prov 








THE 


Parisian Flower Company, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers are 
constantly receiving the latest NOVELTIES 
in RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 

BRIDAL SETS, AND VEILS. FLORAL 
GARNITURES FOR WEDDING 
AND EVENING COSTUMES, 


TO ORDER. 





VASES AND BASKETS TO ORDER 


A SPECIALTY. 
Churches, Halls, and Dwellings Decorated. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED TO THE 
TRADE. No.9 RUE DE CLENNY, PARIS. 
23 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Four doors west of University place, New York. 
Orders promptly executed by mail—C.0.D. 
J. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
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arm andy Garden. 


HEALTH OF FARMERS. 
N | ASSACHUSETTS is winning an honorable 


reputation for the excellence of her statistical 
reports. Among the most valuable of these is that of 
the Board of Health, which devotes a number of pages 
to the health of the agricultural population. The 
facts, it is said, are gathered from the reports of lead- 
ing physicians in the State. The diseases to which 
farmers are most subject are, in the order of their fre- 
quency, rheumatism, dyspepsia, fever, ague, lung dis- 
eases, and consumption. ‘These, and other diseases not 
named, are produced by overwork, improper diet, ex- 
posure, and defective dwellings. The remedy for the 
evil effects of overwork is simple and obvious, namely, 
Don’t. Easier said than done, of course, especially in 
Massachusetts; but if one’s whole mind is given to 
solving the problem, something may be effected. In 
regard to diet, the report says: Bad bread is common; 
much of it made with unwholesome substitutes for 
yeast; meat is almost always fried; too much pork 
and beans are used; pies and cakes are too plenty; the 
diet is not sufficiently varied: coffee, tea, and water 
are too freely used; (the element last named, we sup- 
pose, being used in excess internally rather than ex- 
ternally), too much fat used in cooking and baking. 
The advice which follows is a natural deduction from 
the foregoing: Use more fresh and less salt meat; sub- 
stitute broiling and roasting for frying; eat more 
fruits and vegetables, and fewer pies, cakes and sweet- 
meats; make better bread, and, finally, abjure feather 
beds and ventilate sleeping apartments better. For 
some of these evils we can see no cure but co-operation. 
Fresh meat, for instance, can hardly be obtained in 
some parts of the country, and if obtained would prob- 
ably be cut up and cooked in such inartistic a fashion 
as would not develop its most nutritious qualities. This 
and the other faults of farmers’ diet would find a nat- 
ural solution in co-operation. If the Grangers will 
confine their attention more to such practical ques- 
tions as are suggested by the report, and let politics 
alone, there will be less dyspepsia, and consequently 
less grumbling at high freights and the like. It has 
been noted, too, by intelligent observers, that farmers 
are more subject to the attacks of disease in the fall 
than at any other time. This is doubtless due to the 
overtaxing of the system during the busy season. A 
change of scene and associations, even if only for a 
few hours, will often do much to counteract the effects 
of this exhaustion. Go fishing or hunting, if you can- 
not take mere elaborate recreation; but try at all 
eveuts to secure for all hands a short recess, when the 
harvest is over. 








FAST HORSES. 


HAT Goldsmith Maid trotted a mile in 2.14 3-4, 

was telegraphed ail over the country, whereupon 
sundry dollars changed hands, and that small fraction 
ef humanity, known as the sporting fraternity, made 
up their books for the next race. Nodoubtit isa good 
thing to develop trotting stock. That gait is a useful 
one in its way, and so successfully has it been cultiva- 
ted that there are two-year old colts which have never 
been known, even in their frolics in pasture, to break 
into a gallop. The trot seems to be their natural gait. 
To the farmer, however, a fast walk is far more impor- 
tant than a fast trot, unless, indeed, he be a stock breed- 
er, and wants trotters to bring fancy prices. The walk, 
we repeat, is the working gait. It has been stated that 
velocity has no direct effect upon the draft of a plow. 
That is to say, a team moving at the rate of a mile 
and a half per hour and plowing an acre in seven 
hours and a half will be quite as tired as a team which 
moves at the rate of two and three-quarter miles an 
hour and plows its acre in four hours. The amount of 
force expended is practically the same in both cases, 
but it is obvious that there is a great advantage in 
getting through the day’s work as soon as possible. 
Man and beast have then a better chance for rest be- 
fore beginning again. Here, perhaps, is a danger—a 
willing horse is apt to be overworked. In this as in 
everything else common sense and mercy must gov- 
ern. Now, this gait of walking ought to be more cul- 
tivated. A horse can be trained to walk with a light 
{oad five or six miles an hour, and although this rate 
is considerably reduced when in the shafts, before the 
plow, the habit tells, and more work is done in a given 
time. Walking races may not be so exciting as those 
which attract such motley crowds to the great race- 
courses; but they are of far more practical value to 
the genuine agriculturist. 


LIVE STOCK AND POPULATION. 


ROFESSOR THOROLD ROGERS, of Ox- 
ford University, England, has made up a curious 
return of the proportion of domesticated live stock to 
population in the most prominent countries in the 
world. It shows the following results: Great Britain 
has one cow to every twelve persons, a sheep for every- 
body, and one pig for every six. 

France has a like proportion of sheep, a double 
share, comparatively, of cows, but only one pig to six 
persons. 

The Swedes have a cow between three and one-half of 
them, a sheep between two and three-quarters, and a 


There are as many sheep as there are Norwegians in 
Norway, when they are all at home, and two and one- 
half of them—the Norwegians—are entitled to a cow. 
They can have only one-eighteenth of a pig each. 

Denmark has a cow for three persons, as many sheep 
as persons, aud a pig for four and three-quarters per- 
sons, 

Prussia, with her usual uniformity, has an equal 
number of cows and pigs, one to every five inhabit- 
ants, besides a sheep apiece all round. 

Wurtemberg has a quarter as many cows as people, 
a sheep to two and three-quarters and a pig to seven. 

Bavaria rates the same as Wurtemberg, as to cows 
and sheep, and is as much better off for pigs as one- 
fifth is better than one-seventh. 

Saxony has a sheep and a pig for every eight per- 
sons, and a cow for every six. 

Holland has a cow to four, a sheep to four, and a pig 
to twelve persons. 

Belgium, a cow to six, a sheep to nine, and a pig to 
eight (which is a Hibernicism). 

Austria has a cow to six persons, and a sheep and a 
pig to every five. 

Switzerland runs up to the Swedish standard on 
cows, one to three and one-half persons, and has a 
sheep for five and a pig for seven and one-half per- 
sons. 

We Americans close the list with a cow for every 
four of us, a sheep apiece, one pig to every one and 
one-half. 





DOGS AND SHEEP. 


HE Country Gentleman has a correspondent 

who asserts that dogs wiil not as a rule kill sheep 
which have bells on their necks. This, he says, has 
been well tested the past season in the region where he 
resides. One farmer had a flock partially belled and 
lost one, which strayed into another lot, was without a 
bell and was killed. A neighbor of this farmer bought 
a flock and sent it into a field next to the belled sheep. 
Inashort time two dogs attacked them and killed forty- 
five, passing close by the other flock without molesting 
it. A dog with the fury of bunting on him would not, 
probably, mind a bell, but if every sheep were belled 
the chances are that he would let them alone. The 
sound of the bell serves as a stimulant to his conscience. 
He knows he ought not to chase sheep, but the sight 
of one running silently and terrified away from him 
is to a dog of common mould like the fumes of liquor 
to a half-reformed inebriate. He can no more resist 
the temptation to follow thun an inexperienced mouse 
can resist the smell of toasted cheese, and the more 
sheep there are the more irresistible is the tempta- 
tion. If, however, the sheep start off with a jangle of 
bells, ten chances to one the sound will recall his sense 
of right, and with a drooping tail he will slink home, 
only to regain his self-respect when he has forgotten 
all about it. The best bells for sheep are those which 
have a staple instead of ashank. These slip back and 
forth on a strap, and consequently do not wear it out 
so soon. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 








AGENTS! AGENTS! 


HE starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 
serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents are sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Kaster Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agrecable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 





pig to a baker’s dozen. J 











Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, or St. Louis. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


fo circulation of the Christian Union, as is 
now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers” in general; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions do? their appreciation of it. 











AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his money till he has something to show for it. 





THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.’” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 


“ Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 


Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Picce. 


This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents, 
(Size 111¢x16¢ inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 


RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. ErrHEerR pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at..........6....... $3 50 
2. Born pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at.............66.2.0005 675 


8. The new CRC&8S AND FLOWER PrEece Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 3 50 
4. ErrHeR Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at........... ....... 675 
5. Bots Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 


yeare, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.......... 10 00 
OR, 
6. Either The Christian Union or Plymouth Pulpit can 
be had for one year, without premiums, at....... . 8.00 














In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared. 
that much in advance of each issue. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, thyce cents or a postage stamp or postal card: 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on .the paper ; the- 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward. 
the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance, 














